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What To Do About 


Conventions 


Organizations planning to hold conventions, conferences, trade shows or group 
meetings after February 1 “will have to show how the war effort would suffer if the 
meetings were not held,” Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Chairman of the War Committee 
on Conventions, has announced. 

“The job of the Committee,” Colonel Johnson said, “is to achieve the objectives 
set forth by Justice Byrnes—to relieve overburdened transportation and hotel facili- 
ties and conserve desperately needed scarce materials and manpower. The hundreds 
of messages already received from organizations of diverse interests indicate that the 
Nation is solidly back of our efforts. The Committee has decided that the yardstick 
it will use to measure the essentiality of any meeting is how the winning of the two 
wars we are now fighting will be impeded if the meeting in question were held to an 
attendance of 50 or canceled outright.” 

The Committee approved the form of application required of organizations plan- 
ning group meetings to be attended by more than 50 persons. 

Other decisions reached by the Committee include: 


(1) Industrial, business, labor, fraternal, professional, religious, civic, social, and 
governmental organizations are included among those requiring permits. 

(2) The issuance of a special permit to hold meetings of more than 50 does not 
guarantee transportation or hotel facilities or imply priorities for their use. 

(3) The general exemption from the need for applying for special permits for meet- 
ings of less than 50 does not mean that the Committee approved the holding of such 
meetings. It was emphasized that meetings of any size that directly or indirectly 
constitute a strain on transportation, housing facilities, or other critical situations 
should be canceled immediately. 

Application forms are to be available at all ODT regional and district offices, at most 
hotels, convention bureaus and from the national ODT office in Washington, D. C. 

All applications should be sent directly to Secretary Clare, Room 7321 Interstate 
Commerce Commission Building, Washington 25, D. C., where they will be reviewed 
by the Committee. 


Following is the form of application: 


Application Form 


Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion James F. Byrnes, with approval of 
the President, has instructed this Committee to effect a cessation of group meetings 
such as conventions and trade shows not necessary in the war effort. Information 
requested is to enable this Committee to review the holding of group meetings which 
are to be attended by more than 50 persons to determine if the need for these meetings 
is sufficiently in the war interest to warrant the burden on transportation and services. 

1, Name of organization and of president and secretary together with their 
addresses. 

2. Nature of organization and character of meeting (convention, conference, trade 
show, Government meeting or other). 

8. Date and location of proposed meeting and name of hotel or hotels or other 
facilities which will be used. 

4. Attendance planned for above meeting. If a trade show, segregate attendance 
into exhibitors and buyers and indicate number of hotel rooms required for 
exhibits in addition to those which will be booked for individual use. If other 
rooms such as ballrooms, display rooms, etc., are to be used, indicate number 

and approximate area of space. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTion 
For Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 


plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 





5. Previous frequency of these meetings. 
Date, location and attendance at last previous meeting. 


. Average attendance at similar meetings before the war ~...----.- ; during the 
WOE acaccescee: 


8. From what area are those attending drawn? 
9. What steps have already been taken or are contemplated to curtail attendance? 


10. Why cannot the object of this meeting be attained through correspondence and 
publication, now frequently termed “Convention by Mail?” 


11. Why cannot a group of 50 or less to whom powers are delegated transact the 
necessary affairs of your organization? 


12. In what way and to what extent will the war effort suffer if this meeting were 
not held? 


a2 


CD) ccancunannmmmnnmnnn President. 
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Mail to: Richard H. Clare, Secretary, 


War Committee on Conventions, 
Reom 7321 Interstate Commerce Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Whenever possible applications must be filed not less than 30 days prior to date of 
meeting but in no case more than 6 months in advance, 





Mexican Cultural Missions 


In October 1943, Commissioner Studebaker made a short visit in Mexico after 
attending the First Conference of Ministers and Directors of Education of the 
American Republics. While in Mexico the Commissioner met Sefior Guillermo 
Bonilla Segura, Chief of the Cultural Missions Department of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and visited one of the unique educational institutions which have been developed 
to improve the lives of the rural peoples of Mexico. 

Sefior Bonilla visited the United States as the guest of the Department of State 
during the summer of 1944. He arrived in Washington on July 17 for a stay of 
several days. Following an itinerary arranged by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Sefior Bonilla first visited schools in New York City and Chicago. He then visited 
Indian schools near Rushville, Nebr.; Arkansas City, Ark.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
and the Window Rock, Hopi, and Papago Indian Reservations in Arizona. Sefior 
Bonilla left Brownsville, Tex., on September 380, 1944. 

At the request of Commissioner Studebaker, Sefior Bonilla wrote a report of the 
program of the Mexican Cultural Missions which has been translated, and which 
is now being prepared for publication. 

The translation of a recent letter from Seftor Bonilla to Dr. Studebaker, concerning 
the visit of the Mexican educator to the United States, follows. (The address by 
Commissioner Studebaker referred to was published in EpvucaTION For VICTORY of 
October 3, 1944.) 


DEPARTMENT OF CULTURAL MISSIONS, 
SECRETARIAT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
Mexico, Federal District. 
Dr. JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
Commissioner of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, U. S. A. 


KIND AND DISTINGUISHED FRIEND: Last October 2, at 10 p. m., I boarded the plane 
which brought me to this city and on the following day I resumed my work in the 
Department of Cultural Missions. With me I brought the educational experiences 
which, within my modest capacity, I was able to gather during my visit to the 
United States. 


Now, once more engaged in the full exercise of my official duties, I realize the 
responsibility resting upon me if I do not succeed in improving the work of the 
missionary groups so that our rural indigenous and mestizo communities may be 
brought a little nearer the economic and cultural levels attained by country folk 
in the United States, 


Fortunately, my trip to your great country gave me the opportunity to meet 
persons inspired with the sincere desire to encourage reciprocal collaboration among 
the teachers and educational authorities of both countries with the triple aim of 
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creating an atmosphere of genuine cordiality and understanding among teachers, 
of sharing experiences, and stimulating the development of education within the 
social objectives which, as an inescapable consequence of the drama now shaking 
mankind, are bringing about the complete triumph of liberty, equality and social 
justice—the bases of a lasting peace which nations are seeking. 


The address which you as Federal Commissioner of Education for the United 
States made in this city the fifth of last September forms—all exaggeration aside— 
a serious document of fundamental value indicating practical methods for attain- 
ing the goals set for education by the new concept of international brotherhood. — 

The plan you proposed evidences a cooperative spirit which is likewise shared by 
the conduct of that large number of North American teachers who, with absolute 
purity of intentions, are attempting to grasp the basic concepts of education in 
my country, and are at the same time offering the fruit of their experience in these 
activities, as I was personally able to observe. 


But there is something still more important; it seems to me that the idea of 
our Secretary of Public Education, Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, and your own coincide 
with that of the progressive groups of teachers in both our countries in that it 
anticipates a purification of the philosophic foundation on which will be erected 
the unified educational structure of all countries of the giobe, but at the same 
time it respects the cultural characteristics derived from essential biological and 
historical elements in these peoples. 


Now if the basis is already being laid for the creation of an international organ- 
ization whose purpose shall be to guarantee the peace of the world without offense 
to national dignity and honor, shall we teachers not have—I ask—the right to 
strive for the creation of an International Educational Organization into which may 
flow the generous thought of the philosophers, the scientists and the educators of 
the whole world in order that they may resolve on a cooperative basis the complex 
problems brought about by the rise of younger generations? 


It is, of course, true that each people, each country, has its own cultural values 
which are the product of a number of peculiar circumstances. But it is also certain 
that the principles of true democracy are so universal that they cannot be violated 
without giving rise to new causes for unrest. And the application of these principles 
requires the careful education of the human being according to a common plan in 
order to guarantee the full development of the individual and of the group unham- 
pered by social, economic, cultural or political inequalities. 


We must confess very boldly that to a large extent the present struggle had its 
beginning in serious errors made in matters of education. Even today, in the midst 
of the tragedy, on the home front the younger generations are being led in accord 
with very individualistic points of view which are not always in agreement with the 
human ideals whose triumph is being assured by the greatest sacrifice of all time 
on the part of the peoples now fighting for the cause of liberty. 


The divergent social tendencies and the differences in rational economic trends 
will be an insurmountable obstacle to the proper functioning of the international 
peace organization if the latter is founded exclusively on the exercise of force, to 
the neglect of the creative power of education wisely directed by an organization 
with broad and universal objectives. 


Therefore, if teachers are obliged to strive for a unified school of thought with 
the invincible determination to eliminate the remains of the anarchy existing in 
such an important activity on the home front, they should exert an even greater 
effort to attain unity in educational doctrines and in methods of applying it on 
the international front. 


These ideas are not at all Utopian; in every country and especially in the United 
States and in England already great steps have been taken, I understand, toward 
arranging for the holding of a world educational conference at which the Problem 
of the Creation of the Permanent International Educational Organization may be 
brought up. * * * 


I fear that I have exceeded the proper dimensions of this letter and even the 
nature of its contents, but I beg your pardon because I was inspired by your 
address and those made by His Excellency Dr. Messersmith in New Orleans and in 


Washington, speeches which we Mexicans have admired both because of their. 


serious nature and their constructive spirit, * * * 
I am again happy to remain 
Your respectful friend and sincere servant, 


(Signed) GuILLERMO Bonita 8S, 








School Savings 
Record 


In the 3 years since Pearl Harbor over 
1 billion dollars in war bond and stamp 
purchases have been credited to the boys 
and girls in schools, according to a re- 
port of the U. 8. Treasury. Monthly 
savings average more than $50 million, 
enoagh to pay for 200 heavy bombers 
for the fighting fronts now, and to fi- 
nance a month at college for more than 
833,000 of these same youngsters 10 
years from now when their bonds ma- 
ture. In short, a $100 war bond now 
may pay for a month at college in 1955. 





Red Cross Home 
Nursing Short Course 

“Six Lessons in Care of the Sick” is 
the title of a new streamlined Red Cross 
course requiring but 12 hours of attend- 
ance by students who learn 32 basic 
procedures used in home nursing. De- 
signed specially for office, store, and fac- 
tory workers with limited leisure time, 
Red Cross chapters are providing this 
shortened but comprehensive course in 
centrally located classrooms, Red Cross 
Headquarters announces. 

Professional nurses teach classes lim- 
ited to 10 members to insure practice 
time for each. The course is based on 
teaching methods developed by the 
Training Within Industry Service of the 
War Manpower Commission. 





One Out of Three 


Out of three persons who die between 
the ages of 5 and 19 one is killed by an 
accident, according to the National 
Safety Council. The importance of more 
safety education at all school levels is 
evident. 

Five education committees met during 
the school and college sessions of the 
Thirty-third National Safety Congress 
and Exposition held recently in Chicago. 
They represented higher, vocational, sec- 
ondary, and elementary education and 
driver training. 

The vocational education committee 
went on record as looking forward to the 
formation of a vocational education 
section in the Natiorfal Safety Congress. 
Home economists in the vocational 
group considered two questions: How 
can the home economics teacher im- 


prove her home safety teaching? How 
can the various fields of vocational edu- 
cation cooperate in their safety teach- 
ing? 
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A CHARTER OF EDUCATION 
FOR RURAL CHILDREN 


THE FIRST WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCATION PRESENTS 
THE FOLLOWING AS THE EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS OF EVERY RURAL 
CHILD AND PLEDGES ITSELF TO WORK FOR THEIR ACHIEVEMENT: 


Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern elementary 
education.—This education should be such as to guarantee the 
child an opportunity to develop and maintain a healthy body 
and a balanced personality, to acquire the skills needed as tools 
of learning, to get a good start in understanding and appre- 
ciating the natural and social world, to participate happily 
and helpfully in home and community life, to work and play 
with others, and to enjoy and use music, art, literature, and 
handicrafts. 


Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern secondary 
education.—This education should assure the youth continued 
progress in his general, physical, social, civic, and cultural 
development begun in the elementary school, and provide 
initial training for farming or other occupations and an open 
door to college and the professions. . 


Every rural child has the right to an educational program that bridges 
the gap between home and school, and between school and adult 
life.-—This program requires, on the one hand, cooperation with 
parents for the home education of children too young for school 
and for the joint educational guidance by home and school of 
all other children; and, on the other hand, the cooperative 
development of cultufal and vocational adult education suited 
to the needs and desires of the people of the community. 


Every rural child has the right through his school to health services, 
educational and vocational guidance, library facilities, recreational 
activities, and, where needed, school lunches and pupil transporta- 
tion facilities at public expense.—Such special services, because 
they require the employment of specially qualified personnel, 
can be supplied most easily through enlarged units of school 
administration and the cooperation of several small schools, 


Every rural child has the right to teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators who know rural life and who are educated to deal effectively 
with the problems peculiar to rural schools.—Persons so educated 
should hold State certificates that set forth their special quali- 
fications, should be paid adequate salaries, and should be pro- 
tected by law and fair practices in security of their positions 
as a reward for good and faithful services. The accomplish- 
ment of these objectives is the responsibility of local leadership, 
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State departments of education, the teacher-education institu- 
tions, and national leaders in rural education. 


Every rural child has the right to educational service and guidance 
during the entire year and full-time attendance in a school that is 
open for not less than 9 months in each year for at least 12 years.— 
The educational development of children during vacation time 
is also a responsibility of the community school. In many 
communities the period of schooling has already become 14 
years and should become such in all communities as rapidly as 
possible. 


Every rural child has the right to attend school in a satisfactory, 
modern building.—The building should be attractive, clean, 
sanitary, safe, conducive to good health, equipped with mate- 
rials and apparatus essential to the best teaching, planned as 
a community center, and surrounded by ample space for play- 
grounds, gardens, landscaping, and beautification. 


Every rural child has the right through the school to participate 
in community life and culture.—For effective service the school 
plant must be planned and recognized as a center of community 
activity; the closest possible interrelationships should be main- 
tained between the school and other community agencies; and 
children and youth should be recognized as active participants 
in community affairs. 


Every rural child has the right to a local school system sufficiently 
strong to provide all the services required for a modern education.— 
Obtaining such a school system depends upon organizing amply 
large units of school administration. Such units do not neces- 
sarily result in large schools, Large schools can usually provide 
broad educational opportunities more economically, but with 
special efforts small schools can well serve rural children and 
communities. 


Every rural child has the right to have the tax resources of his com- 
munity, State, and Nation used to guarantee him an American 
standard of educational opportunity.—This right must include 
equality of opportunity for minority and low economy groups. 
Since many rural youth become urban producers and consumers, 
it is necessary for the development of the democratic way of 
life that the wealth and productivity of the entire Nation should 
aid in the support of the right of every child to a good education. 


These are the Rights of the Rural Child because they are the Rights of Every Child regardless 
of Race, or Color, or Situation, wherever he may live under the United States Flag. 
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Compulsory Military 


Training 
A Bibliography 


The following annotated list of recent 
references on compulsory military train- 
ing was prepared by Susan O. Futterer, 
bibliographer, U. S. Office of Education 
Library. 

Booker, Ivan A. “Superintendents Speak 
Out on Compulsory Military Service.” 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, 33: 221, December 1944. 
Summarizes the findings of a study made 

by the Research Division of the National 

Education Association, in which 1,300 school 

superintendents expressed opinions on vari- 

ous compulsory youth programs. Based on 
the December 1944 Research Bulletin of the 

National Education Association, Research Di- 

vision. 

BuEHLER, E. C., ed. Compulsory Military 
Service. New York, Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., 1941. 422p. (Annual 
debaters help book, Vol. 8) 

Covers the subject for high-school debat- 
ers; contains analytical discussion, complete 
briefs, reprinted articles, and a bibliography. 
The reprinted articles include speeches and 
comments by Gen. George C. Marshall, Maj. 
George Fielding Eliot, Admiral William V. 
Pratt, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, and others. 
“Compulsory Military Training.” In 

University Debaters’ Annual, 1940- 

1941, edited by Edith M. Phelps. Ch. 

8, p. 345-388. New York, The H. W. 

Wilson Co., 1941. 

Presents constructive and rebuttal speeches 
delivered in a debate, April 14, 1941; in- 
clades a bibliography. 

DiamonpD, THomas. “Should we have 
Compulsory Military Service for All 
Youth?” School and Society, 60: 305- 
308, November 11, 1944. 

Reports and discusses the results of an in- 
quiry. The question, “Are you in favor of 
one year compulsory military training for 
all young men?” was submitted to 300 mem- 
bers of college faculties in 48 States. Of those 
replying about 68 percent were in favor, while 
21 percent were opposed to military training 
on the basis set up on the inquiry blank. 
“Educational Leadership,” Journal of the 

Department of Supervision and Cur- 

riculum Development, National Edu- 

cation Association, Vol. 2, No. 1, Octo- 

ber 1944, 

“We must decide ....should we have 
compulsory military training for all youth 
after the war?” is the special topic of this 
issue. Offers articles on both sides of the 


question to assist the membership in making 
a decision, 


EELLS, WALTER C., “Compulsory Military 
Service?—Junior College Reactions.” 
School and Society, 60: 45-47, July 15, 
1944, 


Junior college leaders in the United States 
favor a year of universal military training 





for all male youth, but they believe strongly 

that any legislation on the subject should 

be postponed until after the war. The execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of Jun- 

jor Colleges, reports these results from a 7- 

point questionnaire recently sent to all mem- 

bers. 

ELIcKer, P. E. “Shall We Have Compul- 
sory Peacetime Military Training?” 
The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
28: 63-68, November 1944. 

Describes status of legislation and presents 
statements for and against compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

ELLIOTT, ALLEN R. “The Plus Values of 
Military Training.” Nation’s Schools, 
34: 28-29, December 1944. 

Describes the physical, educational, and 
moral advantages to youth in military train- 
ing, which, in the author’s opinion, would 
outweigh any disadvantages. 

FARRELL, ALLAN P. “Compulsory Peace- 
time Military Training.” America, A 
Catholic Review of the Week, 71: 551- 
553, September 9, 1944. 

Questions whether compulsory peacetime 
military training is the only way or the 
American way to guarantee the defense of 
our national security. Favors postponing 
action on this issue until the war is over. 
FISCHER, JOHN. “The Future Defense of 

the U. S. A.” Harpers Magazine, 190: 

160-167, January 1945. 

Describes the probable national security 
needs of the future. Reflects the official 
views of General Marshall as to the need for 
@ small professional army as opposed to a 
large professional army. 

HAVIGHURST, RosertT J. “Shall We Have 
Universal Military Service?” School 
Review, 52: 73-74, February 1944. 
Comments on the apparent trend toward 

compulsory military training after the war 

and thinks that educators should make 
themselves heard on this issue; questions how 
the summertime military program (as sug- 
gested by Arthur B. Moehlman) could be 
made to fit the large proportion of boys 

who drop out of school before they are 17. 

Hubble, FRANK P. “Universal Service.” 
Washington, Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1013 Thirteenth Street, NW. 
1944. Editorial Research Reports, Vol. 
I, No. 15, April 15, p. 265-281. 

A factual presentation of the subject, ar- 
ranged under the headings: Movement for 
peacetime conscription; peacetime conscrip- 
tion in foreign nations; United States mili- 


tary policy after World War I; military and 
nonmilitary aspects. 


JOHNSEN, JULIA E., comp. Compulsory 
Military Training. New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1941. (The 
Reference Shelf, Vol. 14, No. 6) 266 p. 
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Presents a discussion of the subject with a 
selected bibliography and a summary of ar- 
guments. Material is arranged both for the 
convenience of debaters and for the impar- 
tial consideration of the general reader. 
KLEIN, ARTHUR J., and others. Shall We 

Have Another Lost and Unwanted 

Generation of Young People in the 

Postwar Period? Available from au- 

thor, College of Education, Ohio State 

University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Contains suggestions for speakers and dis- 
cussion groups covering (1) compulsory mili- 
tary service in peacetime and (2) compulsory 
national and public service divorced from 
military service. 

Knox, Frank. “Let’s Train Our Youth 
Now.” Collier’s, 113: 11-12, 57, April 
29, 1944. Same condensed: Reader’s 
Digest, 45: 29-31, July 1944. 

Secretary Knox urged universal military 
training, with a year's training for every 
young man, as a permanent policy, and gave 
five reasons for universal service for 17-year- 
olds. 

“Military Training.” In University De- 
bater’s Annual, 1941-42, edited by 
Edith M. Phelps. Ch. 3, p. 101-148. 
New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1942. 
Reports the speeches of a debate, December 

13, 1941; includes a bibliography. 

“Military Training: Yes or No?” Voca- 
tional Trends, 7: 12-13, October 1944. 


Summarizes the arguments, for and 
against. Quotes public opinion polls—For- 
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tune survey of July 1944 shows that 69.1 
percent of people queried favor & draft of all 
young men for a certain amount of Army 
training; according to Scholastic magazine 
survey of 1943, 52 percent of the students 
were against it, the girls being 59 percent 
against, it, while only 45 percent of the boys 
were; boys in City College of New York voted 
two to one in favor of post-war compulsory 
military training. 


MoEHLMAN, ARTHUR B. “Summertime 
Universal Military Training.” Na- 
tion’s Schools, 32: 15, December 1943. 
Briefly reviews some plans proposed for 

post-war military training and suggests that 

it might be possible to avoid some of the 
difficulties by placing universal military and 
naval training in the summer vacation 
periods, beginning with the eleventh year of 

school and extending through grade 14. 

MustE, A. J. Conscription and Con- 
science. Philadelphia 7, Pa., Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 1944. 
9 p. 

Presents the case for 
against conscription. 


conscience and 


Myer, WALTER E. ‘The Case for Peace- 
time Conscription. The Case Against 
Peacetime Conscription.” Journal of 
the National Education Association, 
33: 179-182, November 1944. 
Summarizes the argumrents for and against 

conscription. The material was developed by 

Civic Education Service, under the director- 

ship of Walter E. Myer. 

NATHAN, RayMOND and BrRODINSKY, B. P. 
“Will Military Training be Compul- 
sory? Parents’ Magazine, 19: 22-23, 
117, 119, May 1944. 

Tells parents that military training may 
continue after the war but thinks that the 
new concept of military service suggests a 
permanent working relationship between 
education and the military, in which each 
performs its proper function; and that com- 
pulsory military training thus geared to the 
public education system should not be the 
“bugaboo” of former years. 

PALMER, JOHN McAvLey. “General 
Marshall Wants a Citizen Army.” 
Saturday Evening Post, 217: 9-10, De- 
cember 23, 1944. 

A review of the Army’s military policy 
since the timre of George Washington. Seeks 
to demonstrate the need for a trained citizen 
soldiery. 

Parsons, WILFRED. “Washington Front.” 
America, A Catholic Review of the 
Week. 72: 163, December 2, 1944. 
Reports that at their annual meeting in 

Washington, the archbishops and bishops of 
the United States (Catholic) adopted a reso- 
lution dealing with universal peacetime 
military training; they did not condemn 
peacetime conscription in principle, but were 
against the passage of the bills now. 


“Peacetime Military Training. ... Some 
Pros and Cons on Universal Conscrip- 
tion.” Michigan Education Journal, 
22: 124-125, 148, November 1944. 


In a survey made by the Michigan Educa- 
tion Journal during the conference of city 


superintendents at Traverse City, 70 percent 
endorsed universal military service, 17 per- 
cent thought such training undesirable, and 
13 percent were uncertain or gave no answer, 
Approximately half of the replies recom- 
mended that the law should be enacted after 
the war ends, to permit further study of the 
issues involved. 


“Permanent Conscription? Does Amers 
ica Want Conscription as a Permanent 
Peacetime Policy?” Journal of the 
National Education Association, 33: 
111, May 1944. 

Presents the statement, adopted March 13, 
1944, by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association, 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion; considers it unwise to commit the Na- 
tion at this time to a year of military service 
and gives the reasons. 


RANKIN, E. R., comp. Universal Military 
Training. Debate Handbook. Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1940, 102 p. (University of 
North Carolina Extension Bulletin, vol. 
20, No. 1, July 1940.) 

Contains a collection of articles reprinted 
mainly from periodicals, newspaper editorials, 


and Congressional documents; grouped as 
general references, affirmative, and negative, 


“Secretary Knox’s Proposal for Universal 
Training.” School and Society, 59: 
70-71, January 29, 1944. 

Comments on the proposal and recom- 
mends that it should be considered carefully 


and with unbiased objectivity before being 
adopted as a national policy. 


“Shall We have Compulsory Military 
Training efter the War?” (A sym- 
posium.) Parents’ Magazine, 19: 16- 
18, 156-159, November 1944. 

Senator Pepper, Mrs. Roosevelt, Norman 
Thomas, E. V. Rickenbacker, George D. Stod- 
dard, Lawrence K. Frank, F. L. Schlagle, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, and other men and 


women prominent in our national life state 
their opinions on the subject. 


“Should all Young Men be Given a Year 

‘of Peacetime Military Training?” A 

pro and con discussion of proposed 

bills for universal military service. 

World Week, 5: 11-12, 44-45, Decem- 

ber 11, 1944. 

A discussion adapted by special permission 
from ‘Program Paper No. 4,” of the Victory- 
to-Peace Preparedness Program, a study out- 
line sponsored by the Committee on Public 
Affairs of the National Council of the Y. M. 


C. A.’s, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
m Z. 


Should We Have Universal Military 
Training in Peacetime? Washington, 
D. C., Ransdell, Inc., 1944. 14 p, (The 
American forum of the air, Vol. 6, No. 
36, September 12, 1944) 

Reports a radio debate. Representative 

James Wadsworth of New York and Warren 

H. Atherton spoke in favor of universal mili- 


tary training, Norman Thomas and Broadus 
Mitchell presented the negative point of view. 


Sovute, Georce. “Universal Service.” New 
Republic, 111; 737-738, December 4, 
1944, 


Favors military training for making citizen- 
soldiers if needed, and for no other reason. 


“Statement on Compulsory Military 
Training.” Education for Victory, 
8: 19, September 20, 1944. 


Reports that the National Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, meeting August 
8, 1944 with 426 institutions represented, 
voted unanimously that it is not advisable 
to draft a long-range peacetime program for 
either national service or compulsory military 
training during the war and resolved that 
Congress be urged not to pass a National Serv- 
ice Act or take any further legislative action 
on compulsory training until after the war. 


Superintendents’ Opinions on Compul- 
sory Youth Programs. Research Bul- 
letin Vol. XXII, No. 4, December 1944. 
Washington 6, D.C. National Educa- 
tion Association. 25¢. 

Reports the opinions of 1,300 superintend- 
ents of schools on various compulsory youth 
programs and related questions. 

Trow, WILLIAM CLARK. “The Case against 
Military Training.” Nation’s Schools, 
34: 29-30, December 1944, 

Believes that the proponents of compulsory 
military training have made no case for mili- 
tary necessity but have claimed that educa- 
tional advantages are to be derived from 
Army and Navy training. Presents six propo- 
sitions to clarify the issues and to provide a 
basis for meeting the present crisis. 
“Universal Military Training. A Prob- 

able Source of Early Postwar Con- 

troversy.” School and Society, 69: 117, 

August 19, 1944. 

A committee from George School (Bucks 
County, Pa.) sent recommendations against 
the bill to Hon. Clifton A. Woodrum. 
WapswortH, JAMES A. “Universal Train- 

ing: A Must.” American Legion Maga- 

zine, 37: 14-15, 40-41, December 1944. 

Reviews the result of unpreparedness in 
the past and emphasizes the necessity of 
establishing universal military training as a 
basic American policy. 

WEIBLE, WALTER L. “The War Depart- 
ment and the Program for Universal 
Military Training.” Bulletin, Ameri- 
can Association of University Profes- 
sors, Vol. 31, No. 1. February 1945. 
General Weible, Director of Military Train- 

ing, describes the War Department’s position 

on universal military training with specific 
emphasis on its strictly military character 
and its relation to national security. 

WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Coun- 
cil on Education. “Compulsory Mili- 
tary Education.” Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, 77: 121, November 1944. 
Favors a program of preparation which will 

meet the needs of national defense and such 

other commitments which our Nation may 
make to assist in the maintenance of world 
order, believes that boys should be permitted 
to complete high school before being called 
into national service in time of peace, and 
that training in production, medical care, 


and scientific services is as significant as 
training in military techniques, 
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The President Recommends 
Reorganization of the U.S. Office 
of Education 


In his recent budget message the President made the following statement 
concerning education: . 

“As a part of the Budget for the fiscal year 1946, I am recommending reor- 
ganization of the basic structure of the Office of Education. This reorganiza- 
tion will facilitate service to the States in the development of more adequate 
educational programs with proper emphasis on all the various aspects of 
education. 

“The training and educational programs of the Army, the Navy and civilian 
agencies during this war have broadened our conception of the role that edu- 
cation should play in our national life. The records of Selective Service reveal 
that we have fallen far short of a suitable standard of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. If a suitable standard is to be maintained in all parts of 
the country, the Federal Government must render aid where it is needed—but 
only where it is needed. Such financial aid should involve no interference 
with State and local control and administration of educational programs. It 
should simply make good our national obligation to all our children. This 
country is great enough to guarantee the right to education adequate for 
full citizenship.” 

The above recommendation of the President is intended to give effect to the 
plan for the development of the Office which has been worked out by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education with the assistance of his associates, of staff mem- 
bers of the Federal Security Agency and@-of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
with generous help from many other persons including educators and laymen 
outside the Office. This plan is described in the recently published Annual 
Report of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Planned Spending and 
Saving Program 


The article which follows was con- 
tributed by Mrs, Alberta S. Altman, Pro- 
gram Manager for Planned Spending 
and Saving, Office of War Information. 

American educators are asked to par- 
ticipate in an official United States Gov- 
ernment Information Program on 
Planned Spending and Saving. 

The program points out how one’s 
wartime income can be managed to best 
advantage (1) to help prevent inflation 
and insure post-war stability, and (2) to 
get maximum personal value and satis- 
faction from wartime expenditures and 
build up a reserve for the things wanted 
when the war is won. 

Planned spending and saving helps in 
preparing for demands of the: future. 
After the war, savings made today will 
serve as a cushion against many inevi- 
table adjustments. For example, the 


family breadwinner may go through a 
period without a job in the transition 


¢ 


from war to peacetime employment. 
But, even if there is no loss of wages, 
many families will need a reservoir of 
savings to take care of such post-war 
demands as replacing cars, refrigera- 
tors, and other household equipment not 
available during the war. Planned 
spending and saving will make it pos- 
sible for families to have many advan- 
tages after the war that otherwise might 
be beyond reach—a new home, educa- 
tional opportunities for the children, a 
coveted vacation. 

In peacetime, individual spending 
habits are matters.of personal concern; 
in wartime they have national impor- 
tance. Normally, heavy consumer buy- 
ing leads to increased production. But 
during wartime the output of civilian 
goods cannot be increased significantly 
because so much of the Nation’s produc- 
tive resources are needed for war mate- 
rials. If people buy without restraint it 








has the effect of bidding against one an- 
other for the limited supply of goods. 
This tends to push prices up. 

Restraint in buying reduces the pres- 
sure on prices and makes it possible to 
store up purchasing power for the fu- 
ture. This reservoir of purchasing 
power has a national as well as a per- 
sonal significance. It is a bulwark 
against post-war depression and unem- 
ployment. Under conditions of peace- 
time production, consumer buying stim- 
ulates manufacture and creates jobs. 

In order to carry out a plan for spend- 
ing and saving, it is necessary to sched- 
ule personal and family expenditures. 
There are obvious advantages in work- 
ing out a plan and putting it on paper, 
but this does not necessarily mean elab- 
orate budgeting. Rather, it indicates a 
state of mind—an attitude of economy, 
an unrelenting effort to cut down on ex- 
penditures and to save as much as possi- 
ble. The exact form of the budget does 
not greatly matter. Similarly, the kind 
of records one keeps may vary from oc- 
casional scrawled jottings to detailed no- 
tations covering all expenditures. 

Whatever the method used, the spend- 
ing plan should be tailored to meet the 
needs of the individual or family. It 
should be realistic and flexible. It 
should be revised when necessary to take 
account of new circumstances. And, 
finally, the plan should be adjusted to 
wartime conditions. Spending and sav- 
ing as usual will not satisfy the needs of 
wartime. * Every possible economy should 
be exercised. 


What Schools Can Do 


Teachers who wish to support the edu- 
tional campaign on Planned Spending 
and Saving will find that informational 
activities have been carried on through- 
out the country and that a foundation 
for this program has been laid through 
publicity which has reached practically 
every community. It is estimated, for 
example, that radio programs from the 
Office of War Information have reached 
an audience of 113 million listeners. In 
addition, the program books on planned 
spending and saving have been widely 
distributed. 

Teachers can do much to develop bet- 
ter understanding of the Planned Spend- 
ing and Saving Program. In every com- 
munity schools can help bring some of 
the abstract concepts of economics down 
to the realities of everyday life. This 
can be done by teachers at nearly all 
levels of instruction from the grades 
through the high school and college, and 
by teachérs of many different subjects— 
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home economics, business education, so- 
cial studies, English, mathematics, and 
the like. 

The facilities for supporting the pro- 
gram will vary from school to school. 
Each school should make its own plan 
for participation, taking into consider- 
ation its own needs, interests, and re- 
sources. To assist an educational insti- 
tution in making plans the following ac- 
tivities are suggested. 


1. Make the Planned Spending and Sav- 
ing Program a part of class work so 
that many pupils will know about and 
understand it. 


a. Study the relationship between na- 
tional incomes and the supply of con- 
sumer goods, and the effect of this on 
price levels. Point out why planned 
spending and saving is important to pu- 
pils and their families. 

b. Urge pupils to study their own per- 
sonal spending habits and make plans for 
adjusting them. Have class sessions in 
which pupils report on their success in 
reducing expenditures for nonessentials. 

c. In home economics classes have pu- 
pils consider family financial problems 
in relation to planned spending and sav- 
ing, pointing out the advantages of care- 
ful money management. Have pupils in 
social studies discuss the significance 
nationally of spending habits of individ- 
uals, emphasizing particularly the ul- 
timate aggregate effect on prices. Have 
pupils in business education study the 
responsibilities of merchants in relation 
to the campaign and check on the ex- 
tent to which local merchants are ac- 
tively participating in the program, 

2. Have assembly programs on planned 
spending and saving. 

a. Pupils could write plays or skits as 
a part of English class work and give 
them for a class or school group. These 
could show families planning for their 
expenditures and savings, how to buy so 
that full value is received, and a group 
discussion of the importance of planned 
spending and saving. 

b. Have a panel discussion by students. 
3. Use the school radio to get better un- 

derstanding of the Planned Saving 
and Spending Program. 

a. Pupils could broadcast over the 
school radio from scripts prepared in 
various classes. 


b. Arrange to listen to a broadcast in 
which the program is discussed. 


4. Prepare and publish news items. 


a. Articles describing the activities 
being carried on in the schoo} could be 
featured in school publications, 


b. Articles about the campaign could 
be written as a part of English and other 
class work. 


5. Organize discussion groups. 


These might be for students, for a 
parent-teacher meeting, or for other 
meetings of adults. 


6. Feature the campaign in exhibits and 
on bulletin boards, 


a. Pupils in art classes might make 
posters dealing with the program and 
display them in classrooms, school cor- 
ridors, and local stores. 

b. Pupils from several classes might 
plan an exhibit on various phases of the 
program either at the school or in the 
community. 





Lists of Tests 
Available 


The U. S. Office of Education has for 
a decade been issuing lists of tests on 29 
different aspects of the curriculum and 
pupil personnel work. During this time 
many new tests have been offered to 
schools. Many of them have stood the 
test of time, while others have not. The 
number of tests now available commer- 
cially amount to 1,400 and these do not 
include a large number of practice tests 
in workbooks and tests based on specific 
textbooks. The names of test lists and 
the number of tests in each list are given 
below. These lists may be obtained by 
writing the U. S. Office of Education giv- 


ing the number or the subject of the list 
or lists desired. 





Number of 
List No. tests listed 
ee | ae ae 83 
OS eae 8 
B. eeG Bis icticancas 43 
4. Biology and Botany_.------ 26 
5. Business Education....---- 126 
Se eee 29 
7. Civics and Government--_-_. 27 
OE a ii eect nabicneiine 123 
9. Foreign Languages_.-_---- 81 
10. General Science.....------ 32 
11. General Social Studies__-_-- 36 
eee 31 
13. Guidance (special) ...----. 95 
14. Mathematics (secondary) -. 17 
ea. 13 
16. Health and Physical Educa- 

SN iicaintemenda maaan 35 
en ee aes 71 
18. Home Economics__.---_--_. 26 
20. Temueriel Aré...ncaccccnu 38 
a 102 
a en 18 
RO ea 115 
23. Preschool, Kindergarten 

and Entering First Grade 

Ee ee 43 
| een 37 
OE eee 26 
ens Aen 100 
27. Reading-readiness._____---_- 13 
See 28 
Se 23 

eee ee erie 1, 505 
Duplicates—tests listed in 
PI OE cistadomcianines 108 





Number of different tests 
ee 1,397 





HISTORY 





of AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
of less than college grade in the United States 


x *& & & & & wo O*®©)h Cw «Vocational Division BuLLetIn No, 217 


This long-awaited publication is a record of the experience 
of 48 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico with agricultural 


tion of approximately 5,500 typed pages from 170 con- 
tributors, all of whom speak from first-hand experience. 
Compiled by Rufus W. Stimson and F. W. Lathrop, this 
comprehensive history is not merely a matter of academic 
or personal interest but a work that may well have an 
important bearing on the future development of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. In 3 parts and 12 chapters 
devoted to historical backgrounds and summaries, Fed- 
eral Administration of Vocational Education Acts, and 


Due to the war the edition of this 
important work will be limited. We 
suggest that you send in your order 
and remittance promptly to avoid 


* education of less than college grade. 
* 
* 
* 
* 
. Growth and Trends in Vocational Agriculture. 
* 
* 
* 
648 pages disappointment. 
Illustrated 
75 cents 


It is a condensa- 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U. S. Government Printing @ffice 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Extended School Services— 
An “Accepted Part” of the 
School Program 


This article was prepared by Mrs. 
Rhoda Kellogg, Supervisor of Nursery 
Schools, Vallejo, Calif. 


The Vallejo, Calif., child-care program 
has just had its second birthday, and 
what has happened in 2 years is a spec- 
tacular accomplishment only to be ap- 
preciated by eye witnesses who, going 
from school to school, may see a thou- 
sand children being well cared for from 
T a.m. till 6 p. m. while their mothers are 
working in war industries, 


How the Program Functions 
in the Schools 


The child-care program is operated 
under the Board of Education, with John 
R. Alltucker as superintendent of schools. 
The immediate supervision is delegated 
to the director of elementary education. 
The principals of the various schools 
which maintain child-care centers are 
responsible for the school-age program. 
The nursery schools receive the full time 
of a supervisor. 

Children of working parents have pre- 
viously used the child-care services of- 
fered by various community agencies. 
Never before have public schools oper- 
ated services of this type. Although 
public schools all over America are now 
assuming this responsibility, not all 
schools systems have accepted this serv- 
ice with the enthusiasm that has made 
possible an expanding program com- 
patible with the best ideals of education. 

During the early days of this program, 
the Vallejo schools recognized that this 
extra responsibility placed upon the 
school would be doubly burdensome if 
the program was treated as a stepchild. 
It. was incorporated for the duration as 
“an accepted part of the school system,” 
to quote from Vallejo Schools at Work. 

This hospitable attitude has permitted 
the child-care program to function as a 
credit to the school system. Being an 
“accepted part” means that the prin- 
cipals are directly responsible for all that 
goes on in the program in their school, 
whether a nursery school or school-age 
center. It means that buildings and 
grounds are looked out for by the super- 
visor of maintenance, the same as the 
regular school buildings. ‘The school 
physician is responsible for the health of 


the nursery school children as well as 
the school-age children. 

All equipment and supplies are ordered 
through the school purchasing agent and 
received through the regular school sys- 
tem of delivery. The school social- 
service department makes family investi- 
gations upon request. The teachers for 
the Extended School Service receive the 
same pay as the regular school teachers. 
It means that all public relations are 
maintained by members of the school 
board, the superintendent of schools, and 
the director of elementary education and 
the members of the staff on Extended 
School Services. (In a recent election 
campaign, a school board member ad- 
vertised in the local paper to have the 
voters return him to office because, 
among other things, he was instrumental 
in setting up the child-care program.) 


Assistance From Other Agencies 


Besides the local school board, other 
educational agencies have helped. The 
State Department of Education has 
given guidance im setting up and main- 
taining the program, chiefly through the 
issuance of the bulletin, The Program 
for Care of Children of Working Moth- 
ers. The University of California Ex- 
tension Division offers courses for 
teachers in child-care centers. More 
than 200 registrants took the 4 courses 
given last winter in Vallejo. At present 
60 teachers are taking similar courses. 

Community relations have been 
smooth and cooperative. The Mare Is- 
land Navy Yard, naturally desirous of 
having the mothers well satisfied with 
the care their children are receiving, 
contributed money, materials, and 
equipment to help get the program 
started. Newspaper publicity has been 
favorable. The general attitude of the 
citizens has seemed to be that mothers 
must leave home to contribute to the war 
effort and therefore their children should 
be properly cared for in their absence. 

This desire for good care has also been 
expressed by the Federal Government, 
which has supplied a share of the funds 
for the maintenance and operation of'a 
good program, This included not only 
the funds for salaries, equipment and 
supplies, but outlays for 9 child-care 


center buildings with a capacity of 1,000 
children. 


Centers Filled 


The present child-care enrollment is 
1,000 children—350 in nursery schools 
and 650 in school-age centers. In the 
early stages of the program it was nec- 
essary to interpret to parents the kind 
of service given children when parents 
took jobs in war industries. For more 
than a year, however, no publicity has 
been needed to keep the centers filled. 
Adverse criticism of the centers by chil- 
dren, parents, and community disap- 
peared almost entirely as soon as the 
preliminary problem of getting the cen- 
ters organized and properly equipped 
was accomplished. 

Needless to say, all those persons work- 
ing in the centers are aware of numer- 
ous and pressing problems, and -the 
maintenance of high standards is a con- 
stant struggle. The schools have the 
usual wartime problem of keeping staff. 
In order to get well-trained personnel, 
the centers for children of school age 
are staffed by regular school teachers 
who work overtime before and after 
school. 

The nursery schools employ teachers 
on a 40-hour-week basis. The nursery 
school personnel is constantly changing, 
due to the fact that in order to secure 
teachers of proper background it is nec- 
essary to employ Many young women 
who are living in Vallejo only so long 
as their husbands are stationed in the 
neighborhood. Fortunately, a number 
of nursery school staff members have 
been working in the program for a year 
or more and provide stability needed to 
develop an edutational program. In 
spite of teacher turn-over a program 
thas been developed, which on paper 
would represent not merely good theo- 
retical nursery education, but would be 
an account of what takes place daily in 
the nursery schools. 


Maintaining Program Standards 


The challenge presented to schools in 
operating nursery schools for young 
children has been whether or not a good 
educational job can be done under emer- 
gency conditions. In spite of temporary 
buildings and difficulties in securing 
trained teachers, the Vallejo schools 
have maintained a program with high 
standards. What do we mean by good 
educational standards? We mean that 
children are getting care equivalent to 
that which they would receive in a good 
peacetime nursery school, including 
proper rest and nutrition, appropriate 
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indoor and outdoor activities, consider- 
able teacher understanding of normal 
child behavior, its variations and sig- 
nificances, and opportunities offered for 
parents to learn. 

Probably few children in the commu- 
nity receive better meals than those 
served in the child-care centers. Few 
homes are able to do the necessary 
marketing and properly prepare food, 
especially for children. Those attending 
the nursery school centers receive 60 per- 
cent of their daily nutritional require- 
ments. The use of organ meats, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, wheat germ, cod 
liver oil, and orange juice, represents a 
high nutritional standard. 

The schedule provides for an early 
morning rest period and an afternoon 
rest period of 244 hours in which almost 
every child sleeps. To see 30 4- and 
5-year-old children, all sound asleep on 
cots is a feature of the program which 
has implications for nursery educators 
as well as for parents. 

A balanced indoor and outdoor pro- 
gram of activities, appropriate for the 
physical and mental capacities of chil- 
dren between 2 and 6 years, is considered 
in the daily schedule. Outdoor equip- 
ment includes the usual nursery school 
apparatus of jungle gym, slides, swings, 
sand box, building blocks, boxes, wheel 
toys, and miscellaneous other things. 
Indoor equipment includes the daily use 
of clay, easel paints, crayons, blocks, doll 
corner, peg boards, books, and the fre- 
quent use of finger painting, and dress 
up clothes. A program which balances 
rest periods and play periods insures 
against undue fatigue and strain. 

Understanding children’s behavior 
and their emotional difficulties is the 
foundation of good teaching techniques. 
This is emphasized at all times in the 
university classes, staff meetings, indi- 
vidual conferences, school bulletins, and 
in a guide book for teachers. Under a 
public-school system, any approach to 
the care of these children, other than an 
educational approach is inappropriate, 
even for the duration of the war. No 
one has stated this more effectively in all 
his dealings with the extended school 
program than has the superintendent. 

The parent education aspect of the 
program is in its beginning stage. A 
series of parent meetings has been held 
in each school. Attendance was not 
large as parents found it difficult to be 
present when these were scheduled in 
the day time or evening. However, the 
head teacher in each school, the school 
nurse and the supervisor have frequent 


“ ent-teacher cooperation. 


contact with parents. The incidental 
education that results from the brief 
morning and evening talks with parents 
at the center has brought results in pare 
The oppore 
tunities which the school provides for 
parents to observe good physical and 
psychological care have been construc- 
tively contagious. 


Looking at Values 


At the end of the war, decisions will 
have to be made regarding the future 
of wartime programs for children. Eval- 
uations will be made of what has been 
accomplished and which services should 
continue. Variable as the answer may 
be, the existence and smooth functioning 
of Extended School Services in many 
public schools will be convincing evi- 
dence that responsibility for programs 
of this type can be properly assumed by 
the public schools under adequate leader- 
ship and financing. Putting child-care 
centers into effective operation in the 
short period of 242 years is an achieve- 
ment. 

With the largest preschool population 
in the history of the Nation and with 
many homes unable to provide the edu- 
cational opportunities which are known 
to be good for the young child, the ques- 
tion of nursery schools is no longer one 
that concerns only families of the well- 
to-do or mothers who are working, as has 
heretofore been the case in this country. 
It has not been uncommon for mothers 
who quit their jobs because they found 
the strain of war work and the care of 
the home so great, to later return to work 
in order that their children might be 
in nursery school. To care properly for 
one or two little children, particularly 
in an unfamiliar situation, is a task that 
requires more than mother instinct. 
Even if the vast majority of these young 
mothers of today were competent and 
able to assume the whole responsibility 
of child care, they would be the first to 
realize that homes cannot provide the 
child companionship, the physical equip- 
ment, the nutritional service, and the 
educational opportunities that are avail- 
able in a well-run nursery school. An 
expression on the part of some members 
of the community at present is a resent- 
ment of the fact that only working 
mothers may send their,children to the 
centers. 

What is being accomplished for school- 
age children in the Extended School 
Service program? The supervisor of 


elementary education made the follow- 


ing statements in evaluating these serv- 
ices: 

“Those working in child-care centers 
have a positive conviction that under this 
program of guidance, particularly in the 
summer months, children develop in 
many ways far beyond anything we have 
been able to accomplish in the regular 
school set-up. 

“We have learned that the school plant 
can be used more completely, more 
functionally, and for longer hours than 
we formerly believed possible; that it 
can be truly a community center for 
children; and that the summer months 
are not necessarily sacred to the repair- 
ing and reconditioning of school build- 
ings. We have learned a great deal more 
on how to work together in solving 
another educational problem. 

“Almost without exception, teachers 
and principals became enthusiastic over 
this way of working with children be- 
cause they had time to really know them 
as persons and friends; to have fun 
while learning; to do with them the many 
worth-while things they never had time 
for in the regular school day. In spite 
of the long day, there were no dull mo- 
ments. As one principal expressed it, 
‘If only we could run our regular schools 
the way we do child care. I would much 
rather administer a child-care center 
with all its problems because it’s really 
living.’ 

“We are convinced that the traditional 
hours now set up for the instruction of 
primary children might well be ques- 
tioned. Might not a longer day with 
alternating periods of work, rest and play, 
and suitable nutrition, accomplish a 
better type of well-rounded education?” 

All of which seems to indicate that 
where there is a will there is a way. 
Vallejo schools seem to have started on 
the way. 





High-School Enroll- 
ment Increased 


“Back-to-School” efforts in the Parma 
Schaaf High School, Parma, Ohio, re- 
sulted in an increased total enrollment 
in September, according to a report by 
Carl C. Byers, superintendent of schools. 
The comparison by grades with the same 
period in 1943 is as follows: 


September 
1943 1944 
ene 283 319 
cl eee 264 250 
tte ae ee 232 229 
SWE MIAEC nw ccancencnccuus 195 208 
974 1, 006 
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Training Teachers for Health and 
Fitness Responsibilities 


This article, prepared by Frank S. Stafford, principal specialist in physical fitness, 
U.S. Office of Education, is second of a series on teacher-administrator education for 
health and fitness to appear in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


In educating leadership for fitness 
three main tasks are involved: Training 
of classroom teachers both elementary 
and secondary, training of health and 
physical education teachers, and train- 
ing of administrators. 

There are certain problems involved 
in training each of these groups which 
are common to all and they are the con- 
cern of those in charge of training class- 
room teachers, specialists, and adminis- 
trators in teacher-training institutions. 
These common. problems. have come 
about as a result of the natural develop- 
ment of the whole program of health, 
physical education, and recreation. In 
the schools, this program has more or 
less grownup without sufficient study 
or planning. In the beginning, physical 
education teachers were assigned the 
major responsibility. However, as the 
program developed, we recognized that 
the classroom teacher and the school ad- 
ministrator each has specific responsi- 
bilities if we are to achieve health and 
fitness. 

In many instances, teacher-training 
institutions and State departments of 
education responsible for the training 
and certification of teachers have not at- 
tempted to determine the basic health 
needs of the boys and girls nor have they 
attempted to train teachers to meet 
many of these needs. One of the chief 
problems in training teachers to teach 
for health and fitness is this lack of a 
thorough study of health needs and the 
consequent failure to develop a satisfac- 
tory curriculum for certification. Such 
a study should aid in the organization 
or reorganization of the present teacher- 
training program. 

Health authorities often state that the 
school administrator and the classroom 
teacher are responsible for meeting spe- 
cific health needs. A check of the train- 
ing now required for an administrator’s 
license and for a teacher’s license dis- 
closes little correlation between the re- 
quired courses and the knowledge and 
experience essential to meet these health 
needs. 


Training for Healthful Living 


Every teacher should be trained to 
function effectively in the healthful liv- 
ing of his pupils. Specific training in 
physical and health education should be 
predicated in a thorough understanding 





of living and learning. The total preserv- 
ice training must include many and var- 
ied functional health experiences in all 
areas of the curriculum as well as those 
that are designated as health courses. 
Each department in the training school 
should be responsible for providing such 
experiences within the area of its_spe- 
cial field as contribute most effectively to 
the understanding of healthful living. 
Provision should be made for cooperative 
faculty. and student planning so that 
experiences will be related and will sup- 
plement each other. 

If the teacher-training institution is 
to provide functional health experiences 
for the prospective teacher, it will be 
necessary to arrange for field work with 
community health agencies, such as local 
health, welfare, and recreation depart- 
ments. Opportunity must be offered for 
observation and study of the various 
types of community health services, such 
as the health aspects of providing the 
milk and the water supply, the handling 
of foods, and the disposal of sewage, 


Some Experiences All Teachers 
Should Have 


In addition, the prospective teacher 
must have a knowledge of industrial 
health hazards so that pupils can be pre- 
pared for work experience. The relation 
of these hazards to the pupil’s health in 
terms of rest, recreation, safety, and 
mental attitudes must be considered if 
the teacher is to prepare youth for living 
in a world which necessitates working 
for a living. Prospective teachers should 
have a wide range of specific experiences 
that will aid them to meet problems on 
the job after the completion of training. 
In addition to the basic courses generally 
required for teacher certification, the 
following are some of the experiences 
which all teachers should have: 


1. Study and observe child growth and 
development. Case studies can be a part 
of such study. : 

2. Experience balanced living. 

3. Observe and study emotional dis- 
turbances in children and adults, their 
cause and prevention. 

4. Visit homes on various economic and 
social levels to observe and evaluate 
health conditions over which children 
have little or no control. 

5. Observe and check physical defects 
related to vision, hearing, and posture. 


6. Assist physicians and nurses in 
child-care conferences, nursery schools, 
and summer round-up programs. 

7. Experience regular medical and den- 
tal examinations and observe others as 
they have such examinations. 

8. Observe teachers who are successful 
in guiding pupils in healthful living. 

9. Practice building flexible daily pro- 
grams around learning situations in the 
school environment. For example— 
lighting, seating, ventilation, humidity, 
lunches, drinking facilities, and hand 
washing devices. 

10. Analyze classroom management in 
terms of a well-balanced program of 
work, relaxation and recreation. 

11. Consultation in nutrition on such 
problems as Menu planning and prepa- 
ration of school lunches. 

12. Assist in a survey of welfare insti- 
tutions, their activities and functions in 
the community, county, and State. 

13. Participate in a wide variety of 
physical and recreational activities. 

14. Evaluate books, visual aids, and 
other teaching material for all grade 
levels. 

15. Compile bibliographies and-mate- 
rials which can be used to make the 
health program realistic. 

A final culminating experience should 
involve a seminar or workshop for the 
pooling of experiences and summarizing 
of field work, to assure that all health 
problems are thoroughly understood. 
The health goal of teacher training 
should be to develop an understanding 
of, an appreciation for, and a sensitivity 
to positive physical, mental, and emo- 
tional health in the prospective teacher. 


Cooperative Action and Planning 


The problem of teacher training for 
health and fitness is specifically the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher-training in- 
stitutions. However, since other official 
agencies such as health departments, 
welfare departments, public clinics, and 
hospitals are concerned with the health 
problems of society, they also have some 
responsibility for aiding in the training 
of teachers for effective health educa- 
tion. 

Cooperative action and planning be- 
tween all these agencies is essential. 
State departments and the colleges and 
universities should provide the leader- 
ship necessary to secure the Maximum 
contribution that each of these groups 
can make to the professional preparation 
of all teachers. This is another of the 
responsibilities that colleges and uni- 
versities must assume if they would guide 
the teacher-to-be to a way of living which 
will make possible a fuller and richer 
life and thus enable him to fulfill a teach- 
er’s function. 
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Extent and Character of the 
Conversion Problem 


The following is an abstract of an 
address by ‘Dr. F. G. Cornell, Chief, Re- 
search and Statistical Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, before the Industrial 
Education Section of the Reconversion 
Vocational Conference of the American 
Vocational Association held recently in 
Philadelphia. 

Trade and industrial programs after 
peace will have to be planned to meet 
entirely new needs, All evidence points 
to the conclusion that our war-centered 
training of today must change—not back 
to pre-war trade and industrial educa- 
tion, but forward to the advancement of 
greater numbers of persons for efficient 
participation in an industrial democracy. 

In examining the scope of the conver- 
sion problem, we must view our present 
war-distorted employment picture: (1) 
Against what it was before the war, and 
(2) what it might have been by now if 
there had been no war. Thus the 63 
million persons now in the armed services 
or in civilian employment represent con- 
version needs, not against the 46 million 
employed in 1940, but against the 58 to 
60 million persons who will expect em- 
ployment when the war is over. In this 
sense, trade and industrial education 
must accept a role which will contribute 
to high peacetime levels of employment 
and national income. 

The task is complicated by such facts 
as the following: 


Although we may expect 6 or 7 million 
excess workers to withdraw from war- 
expanded industries, full employment 
will see a 20 percent increase over the 
number of jobs in 1940. 

Wartime increases in certain mechan- 
ical occupations in the military services, 
and particularly some 4 million semi- 
skilled workers, mostly women in manu- 
facturing industries, will create surpluses 
for post-war. 

Attention must shift to new kinds of 
occupations and new sources of labor 
supply in industrial occupations, for em- 
ployment in those areas will decline after 
the war. 

Nonagricultural productive workers 
will continue to become a smaller pro- 
portion of our working population. Since 
1920, this trend has been interrupted by 
War expansion. Training will need to 
be directed to small business, the self- 
employed, and the service occupations, 

Though the field of vocational training 
for conversion will be chiefly from among 
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12,000,000 in the armed services and 15,- 
000,000 in civilian war production, many 
readjustments of all workers may be 
expected. 

In pursuing the training of adults and 
youth who have left school, trade and 
industrial education should not lose 
sight of its big responsibility to 1,400,000 
of future workers coming of age each 


year. For each 10 of these young people, 
there are: a. Three who may be expected 
to enter skilled or semiskilled occupa- 
tions, b. Two or three others who will be- 
come farmers, proprietors, or managers, 
and who may be helped by vocational 
education. 

That is to say, vocational education is 
appropriate for 50 to 60 percent of these 


youth. As a matter of fact, vocational 
education now serves only one out of 
every seven of them. 


Trade and industrial education cannot 
serve its field if emphasis is to be limited 
to the skilled worker. To serve the end 
of maximum productive efficiency 
throughout the working population, 
there must be attention to workers on 
semiprofessional technical occupations, 
and below to the vastly expanding group 
of semiskilled and unskilled. Half of the 
latter have had no schooling beyond the 
eighth grade and among them will be 
found the great impact of transitional 
unemployment. 





Physical Therapy 
Students Wanted 


The Army’s Physical Therapy Training 
Program is endeavoring to meet the in- 
creasing demand for trained therapists 
by training physical education graduates 
as students and apprentices in Army 
hospitals, 

To insure the continuance of this im- 
portant work, the United States Civil 
Service Commission is issuing an appeal 
to physical education graduate and 
senior students to apply for appoint- 
ment to the Army’s Physical Therapy 
Training program. More applications 
must be received if the training class 
scheduled to begin in February is to con- 
tinue as planned. 

Women who are trained in the basic 
sciences of physical education are among 
the few qualified to enter the fleld of 
physical therapy. Student physical 
therapy aides are appointed to trainee 
positions in Army hospitals at $1,752 a 
year, with deductions for quarters and 
subsistence. After successfully complet- 
ing 6 months of training, students are 
advanced to apprentice positions at 
$1,970 a year, with deductions-for quar- 
ters and subsistence. After 6 months 
further training, apprentices are eligible 
for appointment in the Army as Medical 
Department physical therapy aide, with 
the rank of second lieutenant. Base 
salary is $1,800 a year, with quarters fur- 
nished and $21 a month allowed toward 
subsistence. Civilian appointments may 
also be made to positions in Federal 
hospitals at $2,190 a year including over- 
time pay. (Salaries quoted above differ 
from those stated in Annoucement 318 
because of a recent reclassification of 
positions.) 

Applications must be filed with the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25,D.C. Persons now using 
their highest skills in war work should 
not apply. 
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Oregon Legislative 
Assembly Activities 


The recently published Biennial Re- 
port of the Oregon State Library records 
for the Legislative Assembly a number 
of significant activities for the period 
ending June 30, 1944. Among those 
mentioned are: (a) supplementary serv- 
ice to camp libraries in the State, (b) a 
radio broadcast program entitled “Ask 
Your State Library,” (c) book loans aid- 
ing the development of county libraries, 
(d) county library workshops, (e) trav- 
eling libraries for schools, and (f) adult 
education through reading courses. 
The State Library reports, also, the es- 
tablishment of the position of school 
library specialist to supervise work 
with children and young people. 

The Oregon State Library offers spe- 
cial service to teachers and pupils in 
isolated areas where school resources 
may be too meager to carry out effective 
projects. Examples are its collection 
of amateur plays and rotating packets 
of debate and discussion material, which 
not only serve to enrich local school re- 
sources, but also help to equalize oppor- 
tunities for participants throughout 
the State. 


Cooperative Discussion 
Program 

To provide for neighborhood discus- 
sion and understanding of proposals for 
an international peace. organization, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill., and the 
Sangamon County League of Women 
Voters have planned a cooperative dis- 
cussion program, according to a recent 
issue of the Lincoln Library Bulletin. 

One objective of this discussion pro- 
gram is to ascertain the facts needed for 
intelligent opinions about the proposals 
‘for an international peace organization. 
An experienced leader will be in charge 
of each discussion group to assist in the 
consideration of basic issues and the de- 
velopment of the general topic. The 
Bulletin points out that there is no in- 
tention to secure group endorsement or 
censure of any peace plan, but rather to 
promote open-minded discussion 
through the contribution of individual 
opinions. 

According to present plans, the dis- 
cussion groups will meet weekly. at the 


same hour in each of the branch 


libraries. 


Standards for 
Library Service 


A recent issue of the Illinois Libraries, 
published by the Illinois State Library, 
sets forth “Standards for Library Serv- 
ice in Illinois.” These standards for 
complete coverage of the State are based 
on the premise “that the services of the 
public library are essential in a de- 
mocracy.” , 

Since the size and scope of a library 
program depend largely upon available 
funds, Illinois library authorities have 
chosen the standard of $1.50 as a re- 
quirement for “reasonably good serv- 
ice.” In an attempt to show objectively 
existing library deficiencies and needs, 
a current statistical table including each 
Illinois library district has been com- 
piled. Data include: (a) population 
served and unserved by public libraries, 
(b) actual and needed public library 
revenue on the basis of $1.50 per capita, 
(c) assessed valuation of the total area 
and the area served by public libraries, 
(d) per capita income, and (e) rate of 
levy collected and needed to meet the 
standard indicated. 


Survey of Reading Trends 


Americans in 1944 preferred to read 
first about personal problems and sec- 
ond about the war and world affairs, 
according to the annual survey of read- 
ing trends conducted by the American 
Library Association among representa- 
tive public libraries. 

A general interest in religion and hu- 
man relations which increased sharply 
at the opening of the war continues, 
while reading about war and war heroes 
has dropped from the 1943 level. The 
A. L. A. reports that the greatest de- 
cline during the past year has been in 
technical reading, a fact attributed by 
many librarians to stabilization of war 
industry and its training methods. 
Technical research in libraries, how- 
ever, continues steady, with consider- 
able impetus from prospects for post-war 
expansion. 

The A. L. A. survey indicates that 
more people were reading in 1944 than 
in the previous years of this war. The 
use of libraries for reference and in- 


formation appears to be growing. In- 
creased reading is attributed by libra- 
rians to such factors as a more settled 
population, industrial lay-offs, prepara- 
tion for promotion, and broadening po- 
litical and social interests. 


Division of Public Libraries 


The Ameriean Library Association re- 
cently announced the establishment of a 
Division of Public Libraries, comparable 
to the existing Association of College 
and Reference Libraries. 

At the organization meeting convened 

last fall by Carl Vitz, president of the 
American Library Association, the fol- 
lowing provisional officers were elected 
to serve until the first annual meeting: 
president—Amy Winslow, Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland, Ohio; first 
vice president—Martha B. Merrell, Pub- 
lic Library, Racine, Wis.; second vice 
president—Annie I. Hume, Willistead 
Library, Windsor, Ontario; treasurer— 
Nordica Fenneman, Public Library, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; executive secretary—Julia 
Wright Merrill, American Library Asso- 
ciation,-Chicago, Ill. 
* Membership through the American Li- 
brary Association is open to librarians in 
one of the following sections of the divi- 
sion: adult education, branch librarians, 
business and technology, lending, large 
public libraries, order and book selection, 
service librarians (Army and Navy), and 
small public libraries. Other sections 
are contemplated, as the division 
develops. 


Training Program for 
Hospital Librarians 


In response to a growing demand and 
to a prospective expansion of library 
work in Government hospitals, the 
School of Library Service at Columbia 
University has announced a training pro- 
gram for hospital librarians to be of- 
fered in the summer session of 1945. 

The program as planned includes a 
central course on library work with hos- 
pital patients, related courses in the 
School of Library Service and elsewhere 
in the university, and field assignments 
for students seeking practical exparience 
in the special field. Hospital library re- 
sources and personnel in the New York 
area will be utilized for instructional 
purposes. 

The hospital training program is de- 
signed for students with professional li- 
brary school background, but the School 
of Library Service indicates that admis- 
sion will be restricted to librarians pere- 
sonally suited for work with hospital pa- 
tients. 
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Pursuit of Learning Broadcasts 





Should Work Experience 
Be A Part of Education? 


On the “Pursuit of Learning” program, 
an NBC “University of the Air” feature, 
a series of eight discussions pertaining 
to critical issues in American Education 
were broadcast between August 13 and 
October 1. The series was developed in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. Because of numerous requests 
for copies of the scripts, they are being 
published in EpUCcATION FOR VICTORY. 
The following, which is seventh in the 
series, is entitled “Should Work Expe- 
rience be a Part of Education.” 

VoIce 1 (teen-age boy) (disgust) : Now 
I should go back to school, they tell mel 

VoIcE 2 (teen-age girl): I’ve been go- 
ing to school all along, and now I’m going 
to take a part time job! 

Voice 1 (sarcastic): When you're 
workin’ you should go back to school, 
and when you’re goin’ to school, you 
should gét a job. Why can’t they make 
up their minds? 

VoIce 2: Why can’t who make up their 
minds? 

Voice 1: Oh... the teachers and the 
principals and all—they’re supposed to 
be tellin’ you what’s the best thing you 
can do. 

VolIce 2: Your school must be different 
from mine. 

Voice 1: How do you mean? 

VOICE 2: We didn’t have any trouble 
making up our minds about my job—it 
was planned that way all along. 

Voice 1: It was... (puzzled) planned 
that way? 

VOIcE 2: Sure... it’s part of school. 
I’m going to learn, right on the job, to do 
what I’m studying about. 

VoIcE 1: Oh, well, my job doesn’t have 
anything to do with school. It’s just a 
job—for the summer. 

VoIcE 2: Mine’s “work experience’— 
and I guess we’re not talking about the 
same kind of jobs. 

VoIcE 1: No. I guess we’re not, 

ANNOUNCER: We devote this, the 
seventh of the “Pursuit of Learning” pro- 
grams to the subject, “Should Work Ex- 
perience be Part of Education?” We 
have in our Washington studio four 
gentlemen who represent varying points 
of view on the matter. They are: Mr. 
Thomas Boushall, who is president of the 


Morris Plan Bank of Virginia and also 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. Kermit Eby, assistant direc- 
tor of research and education for the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
Mr. John A. McCarthy, who is assistant 
commissioner of education, New Jersey 
Department of Public Instruction and 
president of the American Vocational 
Association; and Mr. Robert J. Watt, in- 
ternational representative, American 
Federation of Labor. Let’s begin by go- 
ing around the table and asking each 
of you to state briefly your general 
ideas .. . Mr. McCarthy— 

McCarTHy: I'll begin by saying that 
work experience is considered an essen- 
tial part of organized vocational educa- 
tion. Work experience should be a part 
of education, but only under certain con- 
ditions. 

ANNOUNCER: Mr. Boushall... 

BOUSHALL: It seems to me that, with 
rare but happy exceptions, education has 
become unrealistic in the preparation of 
youth for the duties and responsibilities 
they must shortly assume. I think work 
experience helps train our boys and girls 
in the rigid requirements of excellence 
and thoroughness in the work-a-day 
world. 

ANNOUNCER: Mr. Watt... 

WatTT: When we advocate the educa- 
tional values of work experience, we 
must be concerned with the particular 
kinds of work experience; and we must 
be conscious that work projects, where 
the controlling purpose is education, will 
differ significantly from work projects 
whose controlling purpose is the produc- 
tion of useful goods or services, 

ANNOUNCER: Mr. Eby... 

Esy: I am convinced that the very life 
of our democracy is dependent upon the 
education of its people. Before we stress 
job opportunity and vocational educa- 
tion, it seems to me that we should see 
to it that all of our boys and girls have 
a high level of education which can only 
be made possible by Federal aid. And 
frankly, it seems to me that we should 
be bending all of our energies to provide 
a high level of education for the boys and 
girls of America instead 8f diverting 
their energies to a program of work ex- 
perience as a part of education. 


BOvuSHALL: 
there’s still a great deal to do in provid- 
ing good education for all the children 


Tl be the first to admit 


of all the people. But we’ve come a 
long way in a short time in that regard, 
and I have no doubt that we'll keep on 
progressing. 

McCarTHY: Free publie instruction, 
with or without work experience, is still 
in its infancy. 

BOuUSHALL: That’s right, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. Few people today realize how 
relatively new it is. The only schooling 
that came to mcst men and women 
through all the centuries of history was 
the work of the farm or chores of the 
household, service under arms or inden- 
ture to some trade. 

ANNOUNCER: Which was true, I guess, 
until the advent of public education sup- 
ported through taxation. 

BOousHALL: Yes, and compulsory educa- 
tion, too, is relatively new. In terms of 
history it is a “paint fresh” idea. 
Coupled with all but universal child labor 
laws in America ,the result has been that 
every boy and girl in the United States 
under varying tender ages is prohibited 
from work and compelled to go to school. 

ANNOUNCER: A pretty revolutionary 
change from the way things used to be. 

BovUsHALL: If we consider that our civ- 
ilization is 10,000 years old and that free 
public schools in all our states are far 
from celebrating a single century of ex- 
istence, the pendulum has indeed swung 
rapidly from a system of all work for 
children and youths and no education, 
in vogue for 9,900 years, to no work and 
all education, mostly within the latter 
part of the past 100 years. Perhaps the 
time has come when our youth should 
turn back for its own good to a combina- 
tion of work and education. 

McCartTHy: I think that’s the most 
effective possible program in many fields 
of education, Mr. Boushall. 

Esy: I believe the best place for our 
boys and girls is in school, and I want 
to go into the why’s and wherefore’s 
quite thoroughly before we get through. 

BovusHALL: But businessmen are find- 
ing that youth comes pouring into offices 
and factories from out of the classroom 
with a certain degree of dilettantism. 
There is a lack of discipline and an un- 
happy absence of work habits. There 
is generally no adequate appreciation 
of the virtue of thoroughness, and 
little zeal to achieve in the completion 
or follow through in difficult tasks 
assigned. 

ANNOUNCER: Can’t you blame that 
partly on the schools themselves, or pos- 
sibly in many instances on the individual 
boys and girls? 
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Watt: Possibly the schools—not the 
boys and girls. 

Esy: The American young people are 
definitely all right. 

BovusHALL: It’s perfectly clear that the 
weaknesses I was talking about aren’t a 
reflection of any waning virility of cur- 
rent youth. Look at the way our boys 
and girls have responded to Army and 
Navy training and the needs of war pro- 
duction. But we shouldn’t have to de- 
pend on military training for the devel- 
opment of the discipline of work, the 
inculcation of good habits, and the seri- 
ous acceptance of full responsibility for 
assigned tasks. 

ANNOUNCER: No, there should be other 
ways of doing it. 

BovusHALL: Let me explain a bit. In 
school, generally the study assignments 
are geared to the lowest common denom- 
inator. For the exceptional student, his 
educational experience is a long, soft 
snap. For the medium scholar, his ca- 
pacities are hardly challenged. For the 
slower groups, the tasks are set to keep 
them fairly busy, but not too burdened. 

ANNOUNCER: That’s a criticism of the 
schools. 

BovusHAL.L: But under our democratic 
methods, where schools are rurr by po- 
litical subdivisions, parents of complain- 
ing students demand the least burden on 
their offspring. They seem little to real- 
ize that they are destroying the best hope 
for their children’s development. 

ANNOUNCER: They’re taking an unreal- 
istic stand. 

BovusHaL._: What has happened in all 
too many areas, is that education has 
become too rarified, turning in upon its 
own axis, revolving in an unrealistic area 
of instruction for instruction’s sake. 
It’s too little concerned with the prepa- 
ration of the minds of the youths it 
should be training to take over the econ- 
omy, society, and government to which 
they are the heirs. 

McCartuy: Don’t you think public 
education of the masses is so new that 
it’s still experimental, and we may be 
unduly critical? 

BousHALL: Certainly we must remem- 
ber that there are extenuating circum- 
stances. Educational methods never 
derived originally from the concept that 
most of the youth it sought to train 
would go into mines, factories, plants, 
printing offices, railroad yards, power 
plants, and airplanes equipped with 
radio and other apparatus. Education 
didn’t foresee that half the population 
would go off the farms and into urban 
pursuits. But the time has come when 
education must take cognizance of these 
changes and face the facts. 


McCartHy: I admit there’s a great 
deal still to be done in that line, Mr. 
Boushall, but I think education has 
made a good, healthy start in that di- 
rection. 

BovusHA..: That’s surely true in some 
instances. But by and large, education 
and the business world still seem to be 
two kingdoms wholly out of touch with 
each other. 

ANNOUNCER: Whereas each is actually 
dependent upon the other. 

BousHAL.: Exactly. Education is sup- 
ported by taxes derived from the opera- 
tion of the economy. Business receives 
all its workers from the schoolroom. 
Yet they have for decades stood with 
their backs to each other, failing to 
recognize or accept the essential part- 
nership that exists between them. 

ANNOUNCER: Apparently that’s more 
easily said than done, 

BovusHALL: Each needs but to pivot in 
a rightabout turn to look the other 
squarely in the face and to see there an 
essential, coordinate partner. All work- 
ers must come out of the schools. All 
students must go out into some form of 
business or active household endeavor. 
Together education and business com- 
plete the basic cycle of the early train- 
ing and later employment of all our 
people. That’s why the idea of work ex- 
perience, coupled with educational train- 
ing, holds such promise. It carries with 
it the happy concept of a closer relation- 
ship—and more effective partnership of 
educators and employers. 

McCartTHy: I started to say a minute 
ago, that I think we’ve made a good 
start toward the closer cooperation 
you're talking about, Mr. Boushall. We, 
and I mean not only vocational educa- 
tion people, but a good many other edu- 
cators as well, consider that work 
experience is an essential part of organ- 
ized vocational education. 

ANNOUNCER: Don’t we have legislation 
on the books, and programs in opera- 
tion to support that view? 

McCartHy: Oh, yes. We have the 
Smith-Hughes Act which is concerned 
with work experience in conjunction 
with agriculture and trades and indus- 
tries. That law specifies that there shall 
be directed or supervised practice in 
agriculture, either on the school farm 
or other farm, for at least 6 months per 
year. It recognizes that there is a real 
and practical experience in purchasing 
seeds, fertilizer, animals, and poultry 
flocks, and there is an additional phase 
of work experience in bringing the farm 
project to a saleable stage. 

ANNOUNCER: That’s an important part 
of farming, all right. 


McCartHy: That same law specifies 
that instruction in the trade and indus- 
trial school shops should result in a 
usable product. And it indicates the ne- 
cessity for a relationship between school 
instruction and job activities in its pro- 
vision that one-third of the moneys 
available for trade and industrial edu- 
cation must be expended on part-time 
education. 

ANNOUNCER: What about other fields 
than agriculture? 

McCartHy: Work experience is con- 
sidered essential to good instruction in 
homemaking. In many States, directed 
home activities are considered an im- 
portant phase of the home economics in- 
struction in the schools. And while it’s 
hard to measure the results of this work- 
experience program in dollars and cents, 
there’s evidence of its value in the form 
of better family relationships, more in- 
telligent consumer buying, and improved 
home conditions. Then there’s still 
another phase of work experience recog- 
nized by Federal law. 

ANNOUNCER: Which is... 

McCartHy: The Smith-Hughes Act 
I’ve just been talking about—that’s the 
basic law for Federal aid to vocational 
education—made no provision for in- 
struction for the important occupational 
field of selling and distributing the prod- 
ucts of farm and factory. But the 
George-Deen Act, which came along 
later, does make provision for training 
in this field. It specifies that all preem- 
ployment training in this line must be 
given on a part-time work and school 
basis, and that work-experience time 
must equal and preferably exceed the 
time spent in school. If we needed any 
added evidence of the appreciation of the 
value of work experience, there it is. 

Watt: May I say... 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, Mr. Watt. 

Watt: So far as the American labor 
movement is concerned, we want a sys- 
tem of education, of which work experi- 
ence is a part, which will help to estab- 
lish and develop an effective democracy 
and to make much needed improvements 
in our political democracy. 

BovusHALL: Oh, I think that’s the sort 
of educational program we’re all -after. 

Watt: But I think we have to exer- 
cise great care or we’ll fall short of our 
purpose. Although we believe in local 
direction of local schools with competent 
teachers safeguarded by civil service ten- 
ure, we do not believe anything is to be 
gained by assuming-that a local munici- 
pality can do no wrong. Prejudice and 
parochialism can be as damaging to the 
fabric of an educational system—and to 
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the work-experience program which is 
a part of it—as can the dry rot of a cen- 
tralized bureaucracy, i 

McCartuy: I agree with that, abso- 
lutely. There are, of course, some poorly 
supervised work-experience programs. 

BovusHALL: You find inefficient projects, 
in some locality, in every phase of ac- 
tivity. 

McCartuy: Also, work experience may 
have gained a bad name through some 
of the things that have passed as work 
experience in earlier years. 

ANNOUNCER: What sort of things, spe- 
cifically? 

McCartTHy: Well, American youth have 
always participated in work experience 
of a sort. Much of it, however, was not 
associated with educational programs 
until after the first decade of this cen- 
tury. The work experiences, such as 
they were, were associated with the farm 
chores, the street trades, and the casual 
jobs which were available in the rural 
and urban communities. They were un- 
supervised and often involved physical 
and moral hazards. 

ANNOUNCER: In many cases, I’m sure, 
the young people were exploited. 

McCartHy: Yes, they sometimes were. 
And in those days educators placed little 
value on experiences gained from youth 
employment. They didn’t recognize the 
relationship between school subjects and 
job experiences. And there was a com- 
plete separation between the schools and 
occupational life. 

ANNOUNCER: It’s no wonder that people 
who grew up thinking of those activities 
as “work experience” are hard to sell on 
the modern idea. 

McCartHy: Yes. And there are other 
factors which hamper the spread of work 
experience programs. The exploitation 
of child labor and the development of 
social legislation to protect youth against 
employment hazards have created situ- 
ations which operate against sound pro- 
grams of work to supplement school in- 
struction. 

Watt: But social legislation of one sort 
and another was necessary, Mr. McCar- 
thy. 

McCartnuy: Yes, it was, of course, to 
protect the interests of all workers, both 
adults and youth. The provisions of 
some of the legislation, however, are such 
that employers, during a free labor mar- 
ket, hesitate to take part in any activities 
which will bring them in conflict with 
State or Federal statutes. 

ANNOUNCER: Aren’t some of them un- 
certain just what they may and may not 
do? 

BovusHAL.: And so don’t do anything? 


McCartuHy: That’s about it. And then 
of course during depression years when 
there weren’t enough jobs to go around, 
there was little chance for work experi- 
ence. 

ANNOUNCER: During the war, I suppose 
there’s been more than enough chance. 

McCarTHy: Yes, and that very recent 
experience has not been altogether good 
for the development of sound programs, 
Young people have been able to find jobs 
at top wages—jobs which in no way re- 
lated to their educational programs and 
in some instances in an environment 
which is none too good for their future. 

BovusHALL: Probably the very ease with 
which they could find and keep jobs, no 
matter what the merit of their work, has 
given some of them a wrong idea of what 
to expect in the business world. 

ANNOUNCER: Certainly standards of ex- 
cellence have had to go by the board in 
many businesses. 

Esy: It seems to me—— 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, Mr. Eby. 

Esy: It seems to me that since the be- 
ginning of the war, many educators have 
been making a virtue out of necessity. 
Face to face with the national demand 
for more workers, they have accepted the 
decline in school enrollment which came 
because high-school and college boys and 
girls are going to work. 

ANNOUNCER: Thinking it was a neces- 
sary evil—a byproduct of war? 

Esy: Yes. When the war started, we 
didn’t know how thoroughly we would 
need to mobolize our manpower. But 
now we know that it’s possible to turn out 
all the tools of war and maintain a high 
level of production of domestic goods, 
too. We also know that the time is past 
when it is necessary to sacrifice the ed- 
ucation of our boys and girls, and it 
seems to me we can best serve our coun- 
try by keeping up our back-to-school 
drive and broadening our educational 
opportunity. All of us who are at all 
informed on American education know 
the tasks which are ahead. 

ANNOUNCER: There’s plenty to be 
done, all right. 

Esy: We need to carry on the Army’s 
program of developing the literacy of 
the American people. We need to pro- 
vide Federal aid so that wealth is taxed 
where it is, to educate children where 
they are. We need to develop a build- 
ing program which will provide school 
buildings and recreational centers for 
the boys and girls of America. We need 
to develop health education and to pro- 
vide free medical and dental care. We 
need to do infinitely more in the field 
of nursery school and in adult education. 





McCartHy: We need to do all these 
things, I grant you. 

Esy: Our young people must under- 
stand the problems of war and peace, 
understand the necessity for political 
participation, learn to distinguish 
truth from propaganda. The only way 
they can achieve such intellectual ma- 
turity is through an educational pro- 
gram which emphasizes the _ social 
sciences and which continues until a 
youth nears maturity. 

ANNOUNCER: You think there isn’t a 
place for work in such an educational 
program? 

Esy: I do not mean that work is not 
a worth while experience. I think we 
should be sufficiently socially minded 
that we are willing to give of our ener- 
gies for the advancement of our country. 
We should be willing to help in con- 
servation programs—projects of that 
sort. But the basis for wanting to un- 
dertake such work is the understanding 
of the necessity for all of us working in 
the public interest. 

ANNOUNCER: The understanding you 
get from a well-rounded course of 
studies? 

Esy: Yes. And so I think the best 
place for our boys and girls is in school. 
And while they are in school they should 
have equal opportunity, the chance to 
develop various talents, to work with 
their hands in the wood shops, metal 
shops, laboratories, and engineering 
plants, to get a general background for 
making the adjustments to our highly 
technological society. 

McCartHy: I agree with some of what 
you say, Mr. Eby, but I think there is 
so much to be gained from the right sort 
of work experience that we must not 
neglect it. Perhaps I should explain in 
a little more detail just what goes on 
wnder a good work experience program. 

ANNOUNCER: I wish you would. 

BousHALL: Yes. 

McCartHuy: The sort of programs I’ve 
been talking about are designed to allow 
young people to spend part time in 
school and part time on the job. Some 
schools use a schedule which involves 
one-half day on the job and the other 
half day in school. Others alternate 
full days in school with full days on the 
job, and still others alternate a week in 
school with a week on the job. 

ANNOUNCER: Isn’t the alternating week 
the most practical? 

McCartuy: Yes. Generally employers 
and the young people too like the “week- 
about” systems best. From the employ- 
er’s point of view, it’s best for production 
and the service the in-school youth can 
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render, and from the student’s point of 
view it more nearly approximates job 
situations. 

ANNOUNCER: There’s a continuity in 
both the job and the school end of it. 

McCartuy: A boy or girl can work on 
‘a job during the whole week and par- 
ticipate in all stages of its progress. Just 
for example, take the program that’s in 
force in Rahway, N. J. 

BovusHAL.: How does it work there, Mr. 
McCarthy? 

McCartuy: The youth on the job is a 
wage earner. He is an employee of the 
company, and so is eligible for the bene- 
fits and protection afforded under social 
legislation—protected by the workmen’s 
compensation act, social security regula- 
tions, and child labor laws. As an em- 
ployee of the organization, he must con- 
form. to the rules and regulations and 
work schedule. 

BousHALL: He begins to find out what 
it’s like to work™for keeps” in a certain 
line of business. 

McCartTHy: That’s the idea, Mr. Bou- 
shall. He doesn’t enjoy school holidays 
while he is on the job. But he begins to 
learn about his rights as an employee as 
well as his responsibilities in a producing 
organization. 

ANNOUNCER: And in his week in school, 
I take it, he studies about the things he 
is working on during the other week. 

McCartHy: Yes. In the case of some 
of the Rahway projects, he_ studies 
mathematics, science, and drawing, 
which definitely relate to his work on 
the job. In this course of study he has 
a motivation which it’s often hard to get 
in school, because he can see the imme- 
diate application of what he’s studying. 
And at the same time, his social studies 
include labor laws, industrial organiza- 
tion, industrial economics and industrial 
history. a 

ANNOUNCER: Are most of these pro- 
grams in industrial occupations? 

McCartHy: They’re not limited to in- 
dustrial lines of work. Florida, Georgia, 
and Alabama and other States have de- 
veloped cooperative programs in a wide 
range of occupations, including selling 
and service trades. 

BousHALL: The idea, I take it, is to 
work out the program which best serves 
the young people and the employers of a 
given community. 

McCartHy: That’s it. 

BovusHALL: There’s something else that 
& good work experience program ac- 
complishes. 

ANNOUNCER: What is that, Mr. Bou- 
shall? 

BOUSHALL: It saves a lot of time and 
money and energy, for students and for 


the -schools. I have in mind a girl I 
know who thought she wanted to be a 
department store personnel manager. 
Well, after she’d been in college for a 
few months, she got a job, under the 
work experience program, in a big de- 
partment store. 

Watt: And what happened? 

BovusHALL: It wasn’t long, Mr. Watt, 
before she knew that she wasn’t cut out 
for that work—she never wanted to see 
the management end of a store again. 

Watt: So she changed her course? 

BovusHALt: Yes, and early in the game. 
She tried hospital work, under the work 
experience plan, found that she liked it 
and could make a success of it. Also, 
she was able to spot the particular kind 
of hospital work—in the psychiatric de- 
partment— for which she was best fitted. 
Instead of wasting the rest of her edu- 
cation time training in a direction she 
just thought she might like to go, she 
was able to apply herself, from an early 
point in her advanced education, to the 
training she really wanted. She saved 
a considerable amount of waste motion, 
to herself and the educational system. 
And she found the niche where she can 
make a real contribution to society and 
a satisfying career for herself. 

Watt: I think the American labor 
movement’s position on this question has 
sometimes been misunderstood. 

ANNOUNCER: In what way, Mr. Watt? 

Watt: It seems to me that the general 
term “work” is confusing in the wide 
range of activities which it may mean. 
The mental energy expended by a youth 
in mastering a school assignment in 
mathematics is work experience with an 
educational purpose. The same may be 
said for reading, or English, or any of the 
usual academic subjects of the high 
school. The purpose of the student in 
mastering his mathematics assignment 
may often be merely to please his teacher 
or to get a good mark. But his purpose 
may not be as real or as strong as the 
purpose he ought to have in developing 
his personal abilities in educating him- 
self. 

ANNOUNCER: He’s got to have a real 
purpose if he’s going to put forth enough 
effort to develop his abilities. 

Watt: And judged in terms of the edu- 
cational values to be derived, the purpose 
of the work, and the expenditure of 
energy, is subsidiary to the development 
of the powers, capacities, and skills, 
whether mental or manual, that accrues 
from the expenditure of the energy in- 
volved. 

ANNOUNCER: I see. 

Watt: Now the American labor move- 
ment has often been identified by the 


public as being concerned solely with 
workers’ education or with the develop- 
ment of vocational and technical skills. 

ANNOUNCER: And that’s not true, I take 
it. 

Watt: No. We’re interested in voca- 
tional education, of course. But we're 
also interested in the sound, basic edu- 
cation of the citizen, the development 
of well-rounded personalities equipped 
with the mental and physical skills and 
with the knowledge necessary to play 
their parts as free men in a great free 
democracy. We believe in a democracy 
of citizen-workers in which none of the 
individual human capacities are ne- 
glected. 

Esy: I think that’s what we're all 
aiming for. 

Watt: We believe the development of 
desirable work habits and attitudes 
should be a definite part of the education 
of youth. They must be prepared and 
given every opportunity to become useful 
citizens. They must be prepared for 
honorable vocations, in the fields of the 
professions, agriculture, industry, public 
service, and all other occupations. 
There must be instilled in the conscious- 
ness of youth the dignity of labor and 
an appreciation of values. Honesty and 
integrity are among the cardinal prin- 
ciples that must be kept constantly be- 
fore them. 

Esy: Nothing frightens me more than 
the possibility of regimenting the boys 
and girls of America in a work program 
which would lead to a regimented youth 
and later a regimented society. 

Watt: That’s something we don’t want, 
of course. 

Esy: Hitler knew the secret of power— 
he captured the youth, sent them to la- 
bor camps and developed fanatical Nazis. 
The American tradition is the antithesis 
of such a movement, It rests on free 
schools, equal opportunity, cooperation, 
social participation, and the development 
of democratic ideals, 

Watt: Yes, of course. There’s another 
point I’d like to make. 

ANNOUNCER: What is that, Mr. Watt? 


Watt: In a discussion of educational_~ 


needs we must not forget that exploita- 
tion of children in any one community 
may jeopardize the wage structure and 
property values in many other tommu- 
nities. 

ANNOUNCER: May lower standards all 
around. 


Watt: Poor nutrition or illiteracy 


among children in one community may 
mortgage the future of those who may 
live their adult years in communities a 
thousand miles away. The defense of 
the nation itself has been handicapped 
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by the consequences of bad educational 
practices among many communities, as 
Selective Service rejections for illiteracy 
and medical neglect of yesterday’s youth 
has demonstrated. 

ANNOUNCER: That’s a practical consid- 
eration that’s been impressed on us very 
strongly these last couple of years. 

Watt: But aside from any such mate- 
rial considerations, we must remember 
that a democracy is so dependent upon 
the intelligence of its citizens that the 
representatives of its citizens, and par- 
ticularly those in the field of education, 
must never lose sight of the need for 
adequacy and integrity in our education 
system. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, of course. 

Watt: The American labor movement 
is not a defender of bureaucracy or cen- 
tralized government. In fact, we have 
been one of the sharpest critics of both 
in any field. We believe that the Gov- 
ernment should encourage and insist 
upon responsible local participation. 

McCartHy: That’s certainly necessary 
in education, Mr. Watt. 

Watt: Yet it is folly to dispense Fed- 
eral funds without assurance that pro- 
gressive standards will be respected in 
the use of such funds. 

ANNOUNCER: How do you go about safe- 
guarding such standards? 

Watt: For one thing, I believe the Fed- 
eral Government should require the par- 
ticipation of truly representative and re- 
sponsible advisory councils of labor, 
management, and related agencies. 

ANNOUNCER: I should think they’d be 
useful in vocational education projects. 

Watt: They’re especially necessary in 
the field of vocational education, where 
work experience can be provided. 

Bovusuati: This discussion of the need 
for general, well-rounded education 
brings to my mind something I should 
like to add. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, Mr. Boushall. 

BousHA.t: Lest it be thought that busi- 
ness is concerned with technical train- 
ing only, let me point out that a rising 
demand for the products of this nation 
can only come from greatly developed 
and expanded cultural wants of the to- 
tal people, If youth is trained to be able 
to operate involved and complicated ma- 
chinery, and follow through on involved 
industrial and agricultural processes, it 
can earn a far higher wage and receive 
a far larger income than yesterday’s or 
today’s workmen, 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, of course. 

BousHALL: But that means relatively 
little in the expansion of the demand 
for the consequent products unless the 
appetites of the people have also been 


upgraded in wanting better homes and 
greater advantages; in wanting travel 
and reading matter; in wanting better 
quality food and better styled clothes, 
and all the modern luxuries and equip- 
ment afforded by current and imminent 
processes, 

ANNOUNCER: Unless there’s a demand 
for improved products, what’s the use of 
training young people to make improved 
products? 

BOUSHALL: Exactly. The people must 
want leisure and diversion. Indeed, busi- 
ness basically wants the people upgraded 
in cultural pursuits. It wants this just 
as keenly as it wants them trained in 
school to come to work as able masters 
of modern techniques and disciplined 
members of an exacting economy. 

Esy: It seems to me that in all this 
discussion of what we’d like to see in edu- 
cation, we’ve overlooked a very prac- 
tical consideration—one that relates di- 
rectly to work experience. 

ANNOUNCER: What do you have in 
mind, Mr. Eby? 

Esy: Perhaps I should preface it by 
pointing out that some years ago a care- 
ful study was made to determine how 
long it took the average shop worker to 
learn a job in which he has engaged. It 
was discovered that it took only 32 
hours for 75 percent of the workers to 
master their work. On the basis of these 
findings we certainly should not need to 
give boys and girls work experience in 
order to make it possible for them to 
learn their jobs. 

McCarTHY: I’m going to have to dis- 
agree with you, Mr. Eby, I can see that. 

Esy: Maybe so. But to go on, every=- 
one who knows anything about the post- 
war situation realizes how terrific the 
competition for jobs will be. We're go- 
ing to need 15 million more jobs than we 
ever had before—jobs that must provide 
a living wage. Fathers and mothers.of 
America need to be given the assurance 
that they can adequately support their 
boys and girls. A home is and always 
will be the primary institution of our 
society. 

McCartTHy: I'll agree with you there. 

Esy: And its security is dependent 
upon the job security of the breadwin- 
ner. We in the labor movement do 
not want boys and girls who should be 
in school competing with their fathers 
for nonexisting jobs. Nor do we want 


these boys and girls forcing down wage 
levels. 

McCartTHy: Nor do we in vocational 
education. We want young people in job 
experience projects to receive equal pay 
for equal work. 





Esy: But the problem is not an imagi- 
nary one. Assembly lines and high-speed 
production are dependent upon agility. 
A young person, 15, 16, or 17 years of age, 
can get a job ahead of his 40-year-old 
father. This is not right. During the 
war, man-hour production was increased 
two and a half times—a situation made 
possible by the patriotism of the Amer- 
ican worker and technological advance. 
This means literally limitless production 
and an eventual reduction of the num- 
ber of hours men and women must work 
to produce the good things of this life. 

ANNOUNCER: It certainly should. 

Esy: So this is no time to emphasize 
the necessity for training new produc- 
ers—it is the time when our energies 
should be bent toward educating people 
to know how to live as civilized human 
beings. I’d say the tragedy of the twen- 
tieth century can be expressed in a sen- 
tence: Our moral development and our 
ethical understanding have not kept pace 
with our technological advance. This 
is the balance which needs to be re- 
stored if we are not to suffer even more 
destructive wars. 

McCartuHy: I think we're all working 
with the same end in view, Mr. Eby. 

Esy: Yes, I think we are. 

McCartTHy: But we certainly don’t see 
eye to eye on some of the means of reach- 
ing it. 

Esy: Iguess that’sit. ForIthink that, 
with all that remains to be done in Amer- 
ican education, we shouldn’t, as I said in 
the beginning, be diverting the energies 
of our boys and girls to a program of 
work experience as a part of education. 

McCartTHy: While I believe that, well- 
supervised work experience is in many 
cases a necessary part of the sort of edu- 
cation we all seek. 





Education in New Zealand 


With reference to a growing public in- 
terest in education and an increasing de- 
mand from all sections of New Zealand 
for educational services, the New Zealand 
Minister of Education in his recent report 
for the year 1943 states:.“There is evi- 
dence to show that much of this new 
interest in education, both here and 
overseas, springs from a growing under- 
standing of the part education must play 
in the post-war world. This is extreme- 
ly encouraging to all of us who have had 
throughout a deep faith in education as 
the basis of any national reconstruction. 
Fven when the new interest shows itself 
in new criticisms, it may be taken as 
a sign of grace, for education, to be 
healthy, needs both public interest and 
enlightened public criticism.” 
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New Bocks and 
Pamphlets 
Child Labor 

The Long Road. Fortieth Anniversary 
Report of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. New York 16, N. Y., National 
Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth 
Avenue), 1944. 56p. illus. (Publication 
no. 390) 


Reviews 40 years of activities in advancing 
child labor laws and compulsory education 
legislation; stresses the need of providing 
special educational! facilities for the young 
workers who entered industry without com- 
pleting high school. 


Secondary Education 


Planning -for American Youth; an 
Educational Program for Youth of Sec- 
ondary-School Age, a Summary of Edu- 
cation for All American Youth, a Publica- 
tion of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Washington 6, D. C. Published by 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1944. 64 p. illus. 25 
cents. 


Gives a description of two examples of 
good secondary school programs—Farmville 
and American City, which can serve as points 
of discussion for all kinds of communities, 
rural and urban. Shows what secondary 
schools would be like if they were changed 
to conform to sound and practical principles 
of education. 


Rural Teacher Education 

In-Service Education of Teachers and 
Rural Community Building. By Mere- 
dith Whitla Darlington. Stillwater, 
Okla., School of Education, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
1944. 72 p. illus. 


Describes the in-service program as it was 
organized and administered by the Oklahoma 
Mechanical and Agricultural College to pro- 
vide functional training for rural teachers in 
terms of realistic problems in their own 
schools and communities. 


Bretton Woods Conference 


Monetary Plans for the United Nations. 
A Layman’s Guide to Proposals of the 
Bretton Woods Conference, by Mabel 
Newcomer. Washington 6, D. C., Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
(1634 I Street, NW.), 1944. 26 p. 15 
cents, 

Summarizes the work of the Bretton Woods 
Conference and presents a study guide in- 


cluding questions for discussion, readings, 
and program suggestions. 


Books for Retarded Readers 


Gateways to Readable Books; an An- 


notated List of Books in Many Fields for 
Adolescents Who Find Reading Difficult, 
by Ruth Strang, Alice Checkovitz, 
Christine Gilbert, and Margaret Scoggin. 
New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1944. 104 p. 

Includes over seven hundred titles, classi- 
fied by subject, intended primarily for re- 
tarded readers, the majority of the books are 


of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grade level of 
difficulty. 


Rural Life Agency Directory 


Agencies Concerned with the Quality 
of Rural Life in the South, a Directory, 
1944. Nashville, Tenn., Southern Rural 
Life Council, 1944. 99 p. 50 cents. 

Contains a list of national, regional, and 
state agencies which are contributing to the 
improvement of rural living in the South, in- 
cludes summary statements as to organiza- 
tion, purpose, activities, and publications of 
each agency. Designed to guide local com- 
munity leaders and agencies to sources of 
useful information and service. 


Teacher Education 


A Study of In-Service Education. Con- 
ducted and Reported by the Sub-Com- 
mittee on In-Service Training of Teach- 
ers. n.p., North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, 1944, 
40 p. 

Discusses the nature of good in-service 
education and supplies examples of the suc- 


cessful solution of school problems through 
cooperative planning and working together. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 


Negroes— Education 


Adolescent Negro Education in Dela- 
ware—A Study of the Negro Secondary 
School and Community (Exclusive of 
Wilmington), by G. R. Miller, jr. Doc- 
tor’s, 1943. New York University. 
p. ms. 

Traces the development of education in 
Delaware from its beginnings to date, and 
surveys Negro education in the State, stress- 
ing secondary education and recreational 
and leisure time reading facilities for Negro 
adolescents. 

Changes in Busines Attitudes and Ac- 
tivities of the Negro in the United States 
Since 1619, by I. C. Hypps. Doctor's, 
1943. New York University. 279 p. ms. 

Attempts to discover relationships between 


the Negro’s educational level and business 
development, his civic condition and business 
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progress, his social status and ability to enter 
into the business world. 

Education for the Needs of the Negro 
in Virginia, by F. M. Alexander. Doc- 
tor’s, 1943. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 297 p. 

Analyzes the social, economic and educa- 
tional condition of Virginia’s Negro popula- 
tion. Shows the need for improved instruc- 
tion, a broader curriculum, and better educa- 
tional facilities. 

Historical. Development of Negro Ele- 
mentary Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
R. K. Coleman. Master’s, 1943. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 136 p. ms. 

Points out the part played by economic 
and social factors in the development of 
these schools. 

Some Effects of Inter-Racial Discrimi- 
nation upon the Scholastic Progress of 
Negro Pupils, by J. B. Woodson. Mas- 
ter’s, 1943. Hampton Institute. 71 p. 
ms, 

Concludes that there is a feeling of class 
consciousness and class’ discrimination 
among the Negroes of Clifton Forge, Va., and 
that some of the pupils are seriously affected 
by a feeling of inferiority, and as a conse- 
quence make poor marks. 

Some Racial Factors Related to the 
Educational Achievement of 100 Negro 
Secondary School Students Residing in 
the Bedford-Siuyvesant Area of Brook- 
lyn, City of New York, by Max Geller. 
Doctor’s, 1943. New York University. 
283 p. ms. 

Analyzes the socio-economic status and 
school records of 100 pupils of the Frederick 
Douglass High School. Shows the need for 
improved living conditions, a revision of the 


curriculum to meet modern needs of pupils, 
and more adequate recreational facilities. 


Status of the Negro Teaching Person- 
nel in Jefferson County, Alabama, by E. 
F. Jones. Master’s, 1944. University of 
Cincinnati. 101 p. ms. 

Analyzes data on 317 Negro teachers em- 
ployed in the county system during the 
school year 1942-43, 

A Study of Certain Attitudes Toward 
the Education of Negroes Since 1865, by 
8S. J. Wright. Doctor’s, 1943. New York 
University. 189 p. ms. 

Analyzes trends in the attitudes of North- 
ern missionaries, philanthropists, scientists, 


Southern whites, and of Negroes toward ele- 
mentary and higher education of Negroes. 





Easter Seals for 
Crippled Children 


The twelfth annual sale of Easter 
seals for crippled children, sponsored by 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and its affiliated organizations, 
will be conducted this year from March 
1 to April 1. “ 
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Recommendations of the Iowa 


School Code Commission 


In its recent report to the Governor, 
the Iowa School Code Commission made 
a series of recommendations based on its 
findings of an extended study of the Iowa 
public-school situation. The Commis- 
sion formulated its recommendations 
with a view to achieving, among other 
purposes, the following: 

To equalize educational opportunity 
for every child in Iowa. 

To extend the educational opportu- 
nities to all classes of people in the State 
by making possible the development of 
adult education, kindergartens, special 
education for exceptional and handi- 
capped children, and vocational educa- 
tion, to serve the needs of the State. 

Of necessity the consideration of these 
points would involve other objectives re- 


‘lating to the adequate financing of edu- 


cation, the organization of effective State 
and local administrative machinery, and 
to the improvement of the instructional 
program, 

The report states that legislative bills 
are to be submitted to the 51st General 
Assembly of Iowa to implement the 
recommendations of the Iowa School 
Code Commission which are as follows: 


1. That a State department of public 
instruction be created, consisting of the 
following: (a) A State board of public 
instruction of seven members appointed 
by the Governor, and approved by the 
senate, for a term of 6 years; (b) A State 
superintendent of public instruction ap- 
pointed by the State board for a term 
of 4 years; (c) A deputy State superin- 
tendent of public instruction; and (d) 
Such assistants and employees as shall 
be deemed necessary. 

2. That the current county adminis- 
tration of schools be strengthened by the 
election of a county board at the regular 
school elections, and the appointment by 
the county board of an executive officer, 
to be known as the county superintend- 
ent of schools. 


3. That approximately one-quarter of 
the costs of public-school education be 
paid from State funds, and distributed 
in such a manner as to (1) relieve the 
general property tax and (2) equalize 
educational opportunity. 

4. That the cost of transporting pupils 
to and from the public schools shall be 
paid in whole or in part by the State. 

5. That the county boards of education 
be given the responsibiilty of surveying 
the school situation in their respective 
counties, and of making plans for the 
reorganization of school districts in the 
interest of economy, efficiency, and equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. 

6. That the minimum qualifications for 
teachers he increased gradually until 2 





years of collegiate teacher education is 
reached on or before August 31, 1952. 

7. That a retirement allowance plan 
for school employees be adopted in which 
equal contributions are made by school 
employees, employers, and the State. 

8. That teachers be given greater se- 
curity of tenure by provision for hear- 
ings, if desired by the teacher, in the 
event of the termination of existing con- 
tracts by the action of the board of school 
directors. 

9. That a division for the special edu- 
cation of handicapped children be estab- 
lished in the State department of public 
instruction. 

10. That the board of school directors 
may establish a kindergarten on their 
own initiative, and must establish one if 
requested to do so by the parents of 25 
prospective pupils. 

11. That the present State board for 
vocational eduction be abolished and its 
duties and powers be given to the State 
board of public instruction. 

12. That the existing legislation rela- 
tive to the education of adults be clari- 
fied and liberalized, to the extent of 
permitting public funds to be spent for 
defraying the costs of both the cuitural 
and vocationul education of all persons 
of whatever age. 

13. That the minimum salary for 
teachers be increased from $65 to $80 per 
month. 

14. That provision be made for the 
establishment of equitable tuition rates. 

15. That school districts be allowed to 
accumulate a sinking fund over a period 
of 10 years for the purpose of financing 
the future purchase of building sites and 
the construction of school buildings. 

16. That school boards may, on their 
own initiative, close the schools in their 
respective districts and arrange for edu- 
cational facilities with other districts, 
when the cost of such facilities does not 
exceed the cost of maintaining their own 
schools. 

17. That school boards in districts 
with high schools shall pay the tuition 
charges for any of its resident pupils who 
desire vocational instruction not provid- 
ed by their home districts. 

18. That it is neither necessary nor 
desirable to earmark specific tax reven- 
ues for the State support of public 
schools, because this is definitely a re- 
sponsibility of the State and such mon- 
eys should come from the general fund 
of the State, regardless of their source. 

19, That remedy be sought for the ex- 
cessive tax burdens for school support on 
agricultural lands. 


Iowa’s professional educators and lay 
groups have sought improvement in its 
public-school system for many years and 
several official and unofficial investiga- 










tions of the school system have been 
made since 1850. The recommendations 
of these surveys and studies have been 
tempered with the realization that 
change usually comes slowly and after 
considerable reiteration. It is pointed 
out in the report that the findings and 
recommendations of these studies appear 
to have been largely ignored and that 
many of the weaknesses in the system 
reported by the Horace Mann Commis- 
Sion in 1856 still exist in Iowa. 





Minnesota Handbook 
for School Boards 
Issued 


School board members in Minnesota 
now have a State handbook. Growing 
out of an anxiety frequently felt and 
expressed by board members to serve 
honestly, constructively, and in keeping 
with the policies and principles devel- 
oped by professional workers in edu- 
cation, the Minnesota School Board 
Association has provided authoritative 
answers to many of the perplexing ques- 
tions on duties and responsibilities which 
had frequently been difficult to locate 
readily. 

General statutory provisions appli- 
cable to all schools of the State, a code 
of ethics, and a sample calendar are car- 
ried in the Handbook* Information is 
presented in question-answer form on 
powers and duties of the board and its 
officers, board organization and meet- 
ings, teacher personnel selection, the 
continuing contract, the school plant 
and property, school finance, relations 
with other districts, and pupil transpor- 
tation. The chapter on school finance 
which includes information on the school 
budget, school taxes, depositories, orders, 
sinking funds, State loans, a summary 
of State aids, and the school accounting 
system prescribed by the State commis- 
sioner of education should be particularly 
helpful to these lay boards. 

The Handbook, published by the Asso- 
ciation, was cooperatively prepared by 
the State agencies most directly con- 
cerned with efficient board organization 
and administration—the State Associa- 
tion of School Boards and the State De- 
partment of Education. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of a committee 
of the Association with many contribu- 
tors assisting with developing and 
writing it. 


1Minnesota School Board Association, 
Handbook for Minnesota School Board Mem- 
bers. Fergus Falls, Minn., The association, 
1944. 124 p. 
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Off-Campus Workshops 


in Elementary Education 


The following information was con- 
tributed by Roald F. Campbell, Director, 
Wm. M. Stewart School, University of 
Utah. 

The University of Utah has been active 
for the past year and a half in organ- 
izing off-campus workshops in elemen- 
tary education. With the shortage of 
regularly certified teachers many former 
teachers were called back into service. 
These teachers had been out of teaching 
for a period of 5 to 30 years and felt the 
need of a “refresher” course. A number 
of these emergency teachers, because of 
family responsibilities, found it impossi- 
ble to attend a regular university sum- 
mer session, hence the off-campus work- 
shop seemed to be the only way of reach- 
ing them. 


Problems in Setting Up Workshops 


The university accepted the principle 
that if students could not come to the 
campus the campus should be taken to 
them. In applying this principle, there 
were many practical difficulties to over- 
come. First of all Utah is a large State, 
sparsely populated. Thus, long dis- 
tances had to be covered to meet some of 
the groups. This was doubly difficult 
since gas and tire rationing had to be 
reckoned with. Secondly, many of the 
staff members in greatest demand in the 
off-campus workshops were alsa carrying 
regular teaching loads on the campus. 
This condition at times imposed heavy 
loads on some staff members, and at 
other times necessitated adjustments in 
the campus program. 

A third difficulty was found in the 
newness of the demand. While the Ex- 
tension Division had long organized 
classes off the campus, neither the Ex- 
tension Division nor the Department of 
Elementary Education had attempted to 
establish workshops involving many in- 
structors or the use of much material, 
at points far removed from the campus, 
Despite these difficulties, the workshops 
were looked upon as a legitimate demand 
upon the university. 


Organizing and Operating 
Techniques 


All off-campus workshops were or- 
ganized by the Extension Division with 


the close cooperation of the Department 
of Elementary Education. Whenever 
possible, the director of the Extension 
Division and the head of the Elementary 
Education Department went together to 
the school district where a workshop was 
being considered. Conferences were 
usually held with the superintendent of 
schools, the elementary supervisors, and 
some of the principals. Tentative plans 
were developed in these conferences, It 
then became the job of the local super- 
visors to present the plans to the teachers 
concerned for their approval. In turn 
the Elementary Education Department 
had to ascertain whether or not the staff 
could serve in the way requested. These 
matters were cleared through the Exten- 
sion Division, assignments made, and the 
work begun. 

In all cases the workshop techniques 
were given some emphasis. An attempt 
was made to have the workshop leaders 
deal with problems of local concern, some 
time was devoted to actually working 
with materials, children were observed 
while being taught, and the teaching was 
evaluated. In the year and a half, 16 
workshops have been or are now being 
conducted in 11 of Utah’s 40 school dis- 
tricts. 

The workshop groups met as close as 5 
miles from the campus and as far away 
as 285 miles. The number of sessions per 
workshop varied from 6 to 29. The work- 
shop sessions were held once a week 
with some few exceptions. These were 
held early in the summer immediately 
after the close of the regular school 
term, and met daily. Length of sessions 
varied from 11% hours usually following 
school in the afternoon, to 6 hours on 
Saturday, and in two instances 9 and 
12 hours involving both Friday and 
Saturday. 

In many districts the programs were 
general in nature and dealt with the 
whole elementary school curriculum, In 
others specialized areas such as child 
development, art, and science were se- 
lected for emphasis. University credit 
varied from 3 to 8 quarter hours with 
5 hours being most common. The num- 
ber of teachers enrolled varied from 15 
to 75. In most cases the elementary 
school supervisor furnished local leader- 
ship and exercised a coordinating role, 


In addition many leaders outside the 
districts, most of whom were from the 
university, were employed. Some of 
these outside leaders were secured from 
other institutions, other school districts, 
and the State Department of Education. 


Evaluation of Workships 


These off-campus workshops are being 
evaluated carefully.” In the meantime 
certain conclusions seem evident. Teach- 
ers who have enrolled in the workshops, 
and their supervisors are almost unani- 
mously of the opinion that the workshops 
are far more helpful than regular college 
classes. The workshop leaders have said 
they found the workshop assignments 
difficult but very stimulating, It seems 
entirely probable that the workshops 
have established some relationships be- 
tween the university and the school dis- 
tricts which may have significance for 
supervision even beyond the period of 
the emergency. 


1Elmo McMillan, “An Evaluation of Off- 
Campus Elementary Education Workshops.” 
Master’s thesis, University of Utah, in prepa- 
ration. 
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) Vows From Abroad 





Action Through Acting 


The following article was received by 
the U. S. Office of Education from the 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20,N. Y. It was 
written by Jack Lindsay, well-known 
novelist and poet now writing plays for 
Britain’s Army Play Unit. 

The soldier in Britain’s Army does not 
only learn how to fight—he learns how 
to be a better citizen, too, A special unit, 
the Army Education Corps, is entrusted 
with the work of raising the cultural and 
educational level of the troops, and the 
work of this important organization is 
supplemented by the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs (more familiarly known 
as ABCA). 

ABCA’s special concern is to promote 
discussion among the troops on every- 
day affairs—current politics, post-war 
reconstruction, the position of women in 
society, the nature of democracy—and 
similar topics of popular interest. And 
in order that those discussions should 
not become too abstract or tedious, a new 
democratic technique has been worked 
out. 

* . + +. s 


Poison-gas instruction, for instance, is 
livened, in some regiments, by life-like 
dramatization. The entire regiment will 
be assembled in a barrack square and 
three or four selected soldiers will put 
on a show in pantomine. First they will 
mime the actions of a detachment who 
behave stupidly during a gas attack. 
Then they will similarly demonstrate 
how the ideal detachment would behave. 
Security problems are specially suited 
to this kind of dramatic instruction, but 
simpler problems are often presented 
spontaneously. * * * 

Out of this trend in Britain’s Army 
education has emerged a fully fledged 
documentary theatre—the ABCA Play 
Unit, which presents specially written 
instructional plays embodying many 
original elements. All the playwrights 
and actors in the unit are soldiers. The 
unit is led by Major MacOwan, who was, 
in pre-war days, producer at London’s 
Westminster Theater. 

The first plays were presented in the 
summer of 1943, with the aid of the 
talented actor Stephen Murray, then a 
sergeant in the Royal Army Service 
Corps, now a captain in charge of the 





ABCA troupe of actors. One of these 
plays was entitled What’s Wrong With 
the Germans? and was followed by a 
number of short sketches of topical po- 
litical interest. 

With It Started as Lend-Lease, a play 
about the realization of Allied unity, the 
ABCA Play Unit embarked on its most 
ambitious program so far. This play, 
which is partly in verse, was performed 
for the first time in the vast Garrison 
Theater at Aldershot, England’s famous 
military center, in July 1944. The audi- 
ence was made up of tough, shrewd, and 
experienced troops, mostly Eighth Army 
men. Everyone in the Play Unit was a 
little nervous about how these troops 
would re-act (the first verse-play most 
of them had ever seen), but to their de- 
light, the hardbitten assembly showed 
great enthusiasm—especially for the 
verse parts. 

An interesting influence of the ABCA 
productions has been the stimulation of 
J.B. Priestly, the famous English novelist 
and playwright, into writing Desert 
Highway, a play dealing with a tank- 
crew stranded in the Syrian desert, who 
hammer out, amid stress and danger, the 
basic issues of the war. Mr. Priestly 
gave this play, late in 1943, to ABCA, 
* * * Tt is still having a successful 
run among Army units, with certain 
performances for the general public. 
Such productions are not, however, the 
main work of ABCA in the drama. 
ABCA’s own interest lies in the Docu- 
mentary Drama dealing with Current 
Affairs. The documentary is not con- 
cerned with telling a story in the ordi- 
nary way, but in working out an argu- 
ment, in demonstrating the significances 
underlying widely disparate events, and 
in guiding the exposition finally to gen- 
eral conclusions. 

ABCA plays have some important dif- 
ferences from those run by the United 
States Federal Theater. The latter use 
small scenes with changing characters, 
often merely bringing in some public 
personage, to repeat a few words from 
an actually made speech, and so on, 
The unity lies entirely in the idea, in the 
logical train of thought linking one 
scene to the next. While keeping this 
approach in general, ABCA consider that 
it is not necessary to make such an en- 
tire sacrifice of the normal elements of 
drama. While retaining a structure 


based on the unfolding of an idea, they 
allow more coloration and diversity of 
detail; a framework is preferred so that 
some character or characters appear 
throughout a play. 

An easy way of building up a frame 
is to start the play off with a lecturer 
who announces the subject. In a few 
moments, however, his lecture comes to 
life, what the lecturer is talking about 
is dramatically represented and the de- 
velopment passes out of his control. He 
may stay before the audience, commen- 
tating on the situation; or he may find 
himself half-submerged in the drama- 
tization, so that he only reappears at 
certain key-moments. 

Without sacrificing brevity and 
streamlined movement, ABCA plays em- 
ploy homely humor and characterization. 
Many of the episodes, too, are vignettes 
of tense drama. Further, the plays tend 
to make a maximum use of the audi- 
ence as part of the play. This can be 
done by actors mingling with the audi- 
ence and speaking from the hall, coming 
up on to the stage from the hall, or the 
action may transfer the audience into 
@& group involved in the action being 
witnessed on the stage. * * * 

It is found that quick light-effects, as 
well as providing the cinematic basis for 
the form, also help to stimulate atten- 
tion. The lights, in fact, are used as a 
kind of dramatic punctuation in the 
composition of the thesis. Musical ef- 
fects, loud speakers or passages in verse, 
are also important for heightening the 
tension. 

ABCA Play Units have extensively 
toured Britain’s Army schools of educa- 
tion where the audience consists of per- 
sonnel from a hundred or more different 
units. The aim is not only to stimulate 
their interest in Current Affairs but also 
to encourage local units to take up the 
method as part of their own ABCA work. 
Such units would, of course, have to 
work on less elaborate lines, but the 
method can be used simply as well as 
in a complex technical way. * * * 

Here, then, is a highly experimental 
type of drama which obviously recom- 
mends itself to what might be called a 
“highbrow little-theater.” It receives en- 
thusiastic response from the rank-and- 
file of the British Army, who thoroughly 
appreciate the theatrical vitality and in- 
tellectual honesty of the presentations 
and who have been conditioned by the 
cinema to accept the easy freedom of 
the form. It is an impressive mass-ex- 
periment in art and education, 
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New U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation Publications 


Matching Men and Farms. By Frank- 
lin R. Zeran. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 38 p., 
illus. (Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
229) 10 cents. 


To assist counselors in determining which 
of the surplus farm youth should be encour- 
aged to remain on the farm, the author dis- 


cusses the following topics: Need for Selece / 


tion Procedures, Work of a Farm Operator, 
Determining Farming Opportunities, Factors 
in Determining the Aptness of an Individual 
as a Farm Operator, and Steps to be Taken 
by the Counselor. A number of references 
and forms are appended. 


New Publications 
of Other Agencies 


National Housing Agency. Housing 
Costs: Where the Dollar Goes. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
December 1944. 48 p. (National Hous- 
ing Bulletin 2.) 10 cents, 

Emphasizes the importance of lower hous- 
ing costs, and analyzes the relative signifi- 
cance of the major items of cost involved in 
the construction, maintenance, and owner- 
ship of houses. 

U. §. Civil Service Commission. Li- 
brary. Employee Counseling: a Supple- 
mentary List of References. Washing- 
ton, November 1944. 13 p. Processed. 
Single copies free from the Library, U. 8. 
Civil Service Commission as long as sup- 
ply lasts. 

This list is the first supplement to the 
bibliography, Employee Counseling, issued in 
March 1944, 

Personnel Classification Divi« 
sion. Efficiency Rating Manual. Washe« 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1944. 18p. 10 cents, 

Part I explains the efficiency rating 5 
in the Federal service; Part II discusses forms 


and procedures helpful in administering the 
system, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Let’s 
Talk About Buying and Selling Farm 
Products Abroad. Washington, U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 
Graphs and tables. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the various State Agricul- 
tural Extension Services, or from the Of- 
fice of Information, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

A discussion guide for farm groups, but will 
also be useful for schools and colleges. 

Interbureau Committee on 
Post-war Programs. International Trade 
Increases Demand for Farm. Products, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 16 p. Pictograms and 
graphs. Free from Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A popular treatment of the problem. 


U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. To: Mothers and Fathers of the 
Nation’s Wartime Children Everywhere; 
U.S.A. Washington, Department of La- 
bor, Children’s Bureau, 1943. 3p. Free. 

In this statement, Katharine F. Lenroot, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau shares with 
parents the advice that doctors have given 
her regarding the care of children in war- 
time. 

Women’s Bureau. Reconver- 
sion Blueprint for Women. Washington, 
December 6, 1944. 2p. Processed. Sin- 
gle copies free from the Women’s Bureau 
as long as the supply lasts. 


Presents the objectives and recommenda- 
tions adopted at a conference, December 5, 


1944, of the Women’s Bureau with officials of 
80 national organizations. 


Women’s Wages in 
Wartime. Prepared by Elizabeth D. Ben- 
ham. Washington, November 1944. 10 
p. Processed.. Single copies free from 
the Women’s Bureau as long as the 
supply lasts. 

Describes sources of data on women's earn- 
ings, and discusses trends. Presents figures 
on the earnings in special industries and 
occupations, 

U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Superintendent of Documents. Fish and 
Wildlife. Washington, 1944. 25 p. 
(Price List 21-32d edition.) Free. 


Lists publications available at the time of 
going to press. Titles arranged under sub- 
ject headings. Prices given and directions 
for ordering indicated. 


U. S. Veterans Administration. Bib- 
liography on the Employment of Dis- 
abled Veterans. By [Albert J. Murphy.] 
Washington, [1944.] 4 p. Processed. 
Free. 

Not annotated. 

U.S. War Manpower Commission. Re- 
ports and Analysis Service. Manpower 
Review, December 1944. Washington, 
U. 8S. Government Printing Office. 10 
cents a copy, or $1 for 1 year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


This periodical is the official publication of 
the War Manpower Commission, and contains 
signed articles by various specialists on the 
labor and employment situation. 





Now available 


MATCHING MEN AND FARMS 


This new guidance publication, 
which is No. 12 of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance series, 
should be of considerable help in 
solving the problem of determining 
the adaptability of rural and farm 
young men for the farming occupa- 
tions, wholly in the interest of the 
war effort. It should help also in 
assisting discharged servicemen as 
they attempt to discover, evaluate, 
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and capitalize upon opportunities for 
themselves in farming. Analyses of 
the three basic factors in the match- 
ing process are given, with sugges- 
tions and references for counselors, 
88 pages. 10 cents. 


Send your order with remittance to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U. $. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 





U. 8, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 








